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Hair Care With This Family Is Not A Business, 
Its ACommitment 


We're a real family just like yours. We have our ups 
and downs, but we are committed to each other. 
We're committed to the people who work with us and 
we are committed to you. That's why we believe in the 
Natural Organic approach fo hair care. We make 
formulas that are biodegradable and non-polluting. 
If we know anything it’s HAIR. 
Our commitment fo you is still the same. 
+ We will never, never change our formulas. 
+ We will never, never cut corners on 

ingredients or quality. 
You can find our products in professional 


beauty supply stores and select 
retail stores. 
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Volkswagen GTI 


Isn't your car worth the extra protection? 
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ONTHECOVER 150 
Donald Trump isn’t the only 
gamein town. Atlast tally, there 
were more than 80 billionaires 
in the United States, and many 
are matrimonial prospects. 
Here’s a semiserious study of 
some ladies who landed 
immensely wealthy husbands, 
and how they made their 
dreams come true 


Cover photograph by John Dales/Stock 
South/Sygma. Insets (left to right) Randy 
Bauer/Galella, Ltd,, Robin Platzer/ 
Images, Neal Preston/Outline Press 
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Colombian children emerge 
from a terrifying ordeal that 
began moments before an 
Avianca jetliner crashed on 
Long Island 

CAlready well-seasoned in 
the art of love, Monaco’s 
Princess Stephanie 
announces her engagement to 
Jean-Yves Le Fur 

(1 Madonna’s stunning new 
tour opens in the U.S. this 
week—after a barn-burning 
launch in Tokyo 
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You thought Reagan was old? 
North Carolina congressional 
candidate Henry Stenhouse, 
100, makes him look like a 
Gippersnapper 
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After two decades playing 
gecks and nerds, Blue Steel's 
Ron Silver scores as a 
rumpled romantic lead 


Secret sauces are no mystery 
to fast-food detective Gloria 
Pitzer 
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Prepping for his Blind Fury 

role as a superhero without 
sight, actor Rutger Hauer 

was coached by blind judo 

expert Lynn Manning 
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At Hogan’s Alley, the bad 
guys are actors and the good 
guys are Jim Pledger’s FBI 
agents-in-training 
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Hand surgeon Abner Bevin 
sper 's in—and suffers 
from—one of today’s most 
prevalent occupational 
hazards, carpal tunnel 
syndrome 


137 LAURIE ANDERSON: 
VERSATILE VIRTUOSO 
“Tt’s Vaseline,” Laurie Anderson 
says, that makes her hair stand 
straight up on end; she applies 
handfuls of the stuff every morn- 
ing. “I think I look like most female 
artists from downtown New York.” 
Maybe so, but this evening, Ander- 
son, 42, is about as far away as you 
can get from the SoHo clubs where 
she got her start. . . 


48 A FATHER’S PRAYERS: 
JOYFUL ANSWERS 

Last Jan. 25, Bill Heidt sat aboard a 
New York City—bound jetliner hap- 
pily looking forward to the mid-life 
challenge that lay ahead for him 
and his wife, Aleta. The 51-year-old 
New Jersey machine-shop supervi- 
sor was returning home from 
Colombia with the couple’s newly 
adopted children... 


SEQUEL 166 


When Denise Nicholas was 
called to play a woman whose 
sister had been slain on TV’s 
Heat of the Night, she was 
stunned into silence. Ten 
ago her own sister was murdered 


IN THE MONEY 171 


Fred Hayman, who built 
Giorgio’s in Beverly Hills into a 
chichi money machine, thinks he 
can do it again in his own name 
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Success is bittersweet for 
country star Lorrie Morgan, 
whose husband, singer Keith 
Whitley, died last year 
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A Spanish noble by marriage, 
an American spy by choice, 
Aline, Countess of 
Romanones, writes about 
espionage among the jet set 


VOICES 185 


After seeing her parents’ 
rediscovered TV pilot, Lucie 
Arnaz loves Lucy—and 
Desi n more 


TROUBLE 193 


After long years of silence, 
Jody Carson, Johnny 
Carson’s first wife, comes 
forward to sue her ex for more 
financial support 


KIN 197 


Photographers David and 
Peter Turnley harbor twin 
ambitions to document 
triumph and tragedy around 
the world 


56 BLOND AMBITION: 
A DARING DEBUT 
After routinely violating almost 
every taboo about sex, sacrilege 
and the public display of under- 
wear, what’s a girl to do for new 
material? Madonna revealed her 
answer in Japan, where she kicked 
off a four-month tour that will no 
doubt delight fans... 
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The high priestess of mixed 


media, Laurie Anderson, INTRODUCING 135 


evolves from cult figure to 


pop star PASSAGES 149 
hs STAR TRACKS 191 
Following Marlon Brando’s 

mode, celebs from Sylvester 200 


Stallone to Bruce Springsteen 
are adopting Ross Langlitz’s CHATTER 202 


classic biker jackets 
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Freedom of speech is still a treasured value 
in America, but extending it to explicitly 
sexual or violent song lyrics now makes 
many of our correspondents uneasy 
(PEOPLE, April 16). Five years ago, when 
we first covered the subject, the majority of 
readers said “No” to censorship. This time, 
letter writers were evenly divided on the is- 
sue of establishing a labeling system for the 
music industry. 


FERGIE & PRINCESS EUGENIE 
What a treat it was to read something actu- 
ally positive about the Duchess of York. 
Fergie looks absolutely wonderful in the 
pictures with her new daughter, and the 
York family seems very happy. Despite 
years of criticism by the often unfair media, 
Fergie seems finally to have triumphed. 
Joanna Dreifus 
Short Hills, N.J. 


SONG LYRICS 
I would like to comment on your article 
about objectionable song lyrics. lam nota 
prude, but I agree that consumers should 
be able to make an informed decision when 
buying music or anything else. My own 
fecling is that these recordings should be 
rated much the same way that movies are, 
If that is censorship, then we should prob- 
ably do away with movie ratings too. 

Rose Bacon 

Lansing, Mich. 


Tam tired of listening to adults complain 
about explicit language in song lyrics. 
There must be some ignorant people out 
there if they consider the words and ideas 
used in song lyrics to be appalling. Have 
you adults ever spent one day in a modern 
secondary school? The things I hear each 
day ata middle school make those song 
lyrics sound like a child’s nursery rhyme. If 
you really want to “save” or “protect” your 
child, place a Parental Advisory—Explicit 
Lyrics sign on the school door. 

Jill Thomas 

Longview, Wash, 


Itis time to admit that these performers 
are children intellectually and their art- 
istry is limited to talking dirty, preaching 
bigotry and abusing women. Censorship 
would only make them martyrs. Effort 
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would be better spent impr 
teenage audiences what they 
ill-mannered boors of little talent. 
Witt W. Hadley Jr. 
Elk Grove, Ill. 


Whatever happened to freedom of speech? 
Guns n’ Roses and Ice-T have the right to 
say what they want. If it offends or upsets 
you, don’t listen to it. It’s that simple. 
Tracy Roberts 
Sherman, Texas 


‘GHILDREN IN PERIL 
Itconstantly amazes me that people care 
so little about the new life within them that 
they would inflict such pain on innocent 
human beings. As I read your stories my 
gut wrenched, I cried and I marveled that 
people like Katherine Jorgensen and Chris- 
tine and Roosevelt Coleman can deal with 
the suffering every day. Thank God for 
these people who bring compassion, caring 
and love to the littlest victims. 

Pamela Sommers 

Houston 


What a brave and selfless person head 
nurse Katherine Jorgensen of Boston City 
Hospital is to take care of drug-dependent 
newborns of selfish mothers. I applaud her 
courageous efforts. 

Kelly Marie Easton 

New Brighton, Minn. 


I was shocked to read about the mothers 
who visited their children with their pimps. 
or who were still hooked on drugs. Why 
weren't they in jail for child abuse? Obvi- 
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ously, giving birth to these pathetic chil- 
dren is not against the law. If they knew 
they would be arrested, prosecuted 
and jailed following the births of these chil- 
dren, maybe they would not have brought 
them into the world. By the way, aren’t 
there any Right to Lifers volunteering their 
time and assistance to these children? 
Coni Hargrave 
Canyon Country, Calif. 


PETER LYNCH 
Lucky for Peter Lynch! On “a salary esti- 
mated at anywhere from $3 million to $10 
million a year,” I bet Peter has squirreled 
away enough to live on. Some of us are not 
so fortunate. I wish I could afford the luxu- 
ry of giving up my salary and staying at 
home to be a real wife and mother, but my 
husband and I continue as we are in order 
to have any hope of a retirement at 65. Yes, 
the ‘80s are over; however, many of us 
can’t yet afford the ‘90s. What was the 
name of the Lynches’ charitable founda- 
tion, and where do I apply for a grant? 

Name Withheld 

Ankeny, lowa 


KEVIN TUNELL 
Kevin Tunell was a drunken “boy” of 17 
when he killed Susan Herzog. Eight years 
later, Susan is still dead and Kevin is still a 
“boy.” He says it has been “eight years of 
torture” and his weekly punishment “hurts 
too much.” Poor baby. Kevin should grow 
up, accept his responsibilities like a man, 
quit whining and thank God it’s not his 
parents grieving for the past eight years, 
Charlotte Stamper 
Hillman, Mich. 


The tragedy in the life of the Herzog family 
may have begun with the loss of their 
daughter. Their tragedy now is their lack of 
forgiveness. Thank you, God, that you do 
not require checks each Friday from the 
Herzogs or people like me. 

Donald C. Gilliland, M.D. 

Oklahoma City 


PEOPLE welcomes letters to the editors. Mail 
should be addressed to PEopLé, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 
10020, and should include the writer's fullname, 
address and daytime telephone number. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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| ARMSTRONG PUTS 
THE HEIGHT OF FASHION 
' RIGHT AT YOUR FEET. 


Gone are the dried flowers, the dark woods, 
the clutter. Today's more sophisticared country 
kitchen is lighter and brighter. More open 

and more colorful. 

Armstrong is right in step with our fresh new Country Collection 
of Solarian® floors. 

This collection’s pastel blush of color and subely textured patterns 
provide a homey counterpoint to delightful things both warm and whimsical. 
They add just the right touch of country to the kitchen. 

For free product information and the name of your nearest 
Armstrong Floor Fashion Center® retailer, call the toll-free 
Armstrong Consumer Line, 1 800 233-3823, and 
ask for Dept. 9BFGH. Or write to: Armstrong, Dept. 
9BFGH, P.O. Box 3001, Lancaster, PA 17604. 


so nice to come home to™ 


a THE FUTURE OF TIME IS a 


Mickey steps into the 21st Century...and technology takes a glorious leap into fantasy. 


Get happy. It’s a Mickey Mouse World. With a touch of red leather. The precision of quartz. 
And lots of models to choose from. Imagine. Seiko and Mickey. Two legends on one wrist. 


SEIKO 


THE FUTURE OF TIME IS IN OUR HANDS 


£ © Seiko Time 19902" © The Wat Disney Co 
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WRITE GIFT 
FOR ANY 
OCCASION a 
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Zippo’s line 
of fine quality 
writing instruments 
are always “write” no 
matter what the occasion. 
Pens and pencils are sold 
individually or in sets. And you 
thought we only made lighters. 


Zippo 
ZIPPO MFG. CO., BRADFORD. 


IN CANADA ZIPPO MF 
OF CANADA LTD., NIAGARA FA 


PA. 16701. 
CO. 
ONTARIO. 


Stuttering 
didn’t stop 
Winston 


Churchill 


And it need not stop you. 
May 7-13 is National Stut- 
tering Awareness Week. If 
you stutter or know some- 
one who does, we can help. 
For more information, 
write: 


SPEECH 
FOUNDATION 
OF AMERICA 


ANON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 
SINCE 1947-HELPING THOSE WHO STUTTER 
P.O. Box 11749 
Memphis, Tennessee 38111 


Congratulations to the winn 
of the 1st Annual 
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Movie 
Hooch, “Turner & Hooch 


Television 


Dreyfuss, “Empty Nest” 


Cartoon 


joopy, “Peanuts” 


Lifetime Achievement 
Toto, “The Wizard of 02” 
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This week, 
Arsenio gives 
itup for the 
Material Girl. 
Get ready for TV meltdown 
when Madonna meets 

Mr. Late Night Cool! 

Other guests this week 
include Melanie Mayron, 
Emo Philips, Howie Mandel 


and Jim Henson as the 
party and the posse rock on. 
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Your sensitive skin needs pampering. 
You need all the protection 
you can get. jm 
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By David Hiltbrand 


Television is on an antipodal calendar. 
Spring is here, so it’s autumn on the tube, 
and season finales are falling like leaves. 
This week NBC’s Night Court adjourns, 
with Christine (Markie Post) going into la- oe 
bor stuck in an elevator with guest stars 
John Astin and Stephen Furst. Fox’s Alien 
Nation touches down with a plot that has an 
ugly human-supremacist group killing 


In Living Color 


of Carol & Company pop up in an old Of 
Mice and Men parody for an automaker. 


| prominent Newcomers. NBC’s Hunter goes | Grade: C 
off with an episode that sees Fred Dryer | 
back in uniform (52 long), pounding a beat; _ 
it marks the departure of female lead Step- | ™13 EAST 


| fanie Kramer after six years by the familiar | 


_ sume regularly scheduled programming. 


| Sit through an hour of almost nonstop 
| commercials? Well, if you watch sports or 


| late-night television, 


| special, hosted by overexposed car-pitch- | 


NBC (Saturdays, 8:30 PM. ET) 

expedient of marrying her off. We now re- 

| Returning to the schedule after a brief run 
last summer, this incredibly stale sitcom 
stars Diana Bellamy and Jan Cobler as 


™@ THE WORLD'S FUNNIEST, | nurses on a busy hospital ward. It recalls | 
CLEVEREST, MOST the moronic formula of obvious gags, cli- 
IMAGINATIVE COMMERCIALS chéd insults and idiotic double entendres 


CBS (Wed., May 2, 10 pM. ET) one associates with the Fred Silverman era 


at ABC in the "70s. Grade: D 


BIN LIVING COLOR 


you already know | 
| Fox (Saturdays, 9 PM. ET) 


what that’s like. The problem is that thi 


| Fox scores again with a riotously energetic, 
recklessly funny comedy-revue show from | 
Keenen Ivory Wayans, the writer- 


man David Leisure, doesn’t come any- 
where close to living up to its oversell title. 
The one kick comes from seeing Terry Kiser | 


National Geo- 
graphic Explorer 
Lions in the Masai 
Mara preserve, get- 
ting seriously rest- 
less during a retro- 
‘spective nature- 
adventure special 


Humor with bite: above, the Wayans brothers shredding 
Milli Vanilli, and right, Keenen woofing on Arsenio 


director of ’m Gonna Git You Sucka. With an | 


ensemble cast that includes Wayans’s | 
ister Kim, David Alan | 


brother Damon and s 


Grier and James Carrey, the sketches go af- | 


ter celebrities (Mike Tyson, Milli Vanilli, 
Sugar Ray Leonard, Arsenio Hall) with the 
same bloodlust Saturday Night Live had in its 


that makes the Solid Gold Dancers look like 
June Taylor rejects. The show proves, as did 
Robert Townsend’s specials for HBO, that 


| prime time has been sorely lacking in satire | 


| | with a black sensibility. Grade: A 


™& BURNING BRIDGES 
ABC (Sun., May 6, 9 PM. ET) 


| Yikes! Meredith Baxter- Birney sure has tak- | 


en a radical turn since Family Ties. Last 

| month she was a psycho killer on USA, now 

| she’s a passionate, desperate adulteress. 
Her sexual awakening costs her dearly, as 
| she loses her marriage (to Nick Mancuso), 

| her lover (married doctor Derek de Lint) 
and, for a time, her sanity. It’s a credible, 
| nicely detailed drama, buteveryone is so an- 
| gry, anguished and violent that it makes for 
grim viewing. Grade: B— 


@ NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
EXPLORER: GREATEST 
MOMENTS 
TBS (Sun., May 6, 9 PM. ET) 


This two-hour special reprises five years of 
highlights from the environment-adventure 
show. It examines a multiplicity of customs 
and pursuits, from cliff-scaling Nepalese 


earliest days. Italso has a turbo dance crew | 


honeyhunters to Midwestern tornado chas- | 
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Kopins, Rich and Holly in a syrupy comedy 


ers, but the bestiary beginning (lions and 
leopards and wolves, oh my) is most fasci- 
nating. Afterall this time, TV still does noth- 
ing as well as celebrate and record nature. 
Grade: B+ 


@ ARCHIE: TO RIVERDALE AND 
BACK AGAIN 
NBC (Sun., May 6, 9 PM. ET) 


This live-action treatment brings back the 
characters from the juvenile comic book for 
a yuppie 15-year reunion at Riverdale High 
School. Spoiled brunette Veronica (Karen 
Kopins) and sweet blond Betty (Lauren 
Holly) are again vying for the affection of 
red-headed Archie (Christopher Rich), now 
a lawyer. Reggie (Gary Kroeger) is a greedy 
entrepreneur; Moose (Jeff Hochendoner) is 
ughead (Sam Whipple) is a 
utrist, Only Mr, Weatherbee 
(David Doyle), Miss Grundy (Fran Ryan) 
and Mr. Lodge (James Noble) haven’taged. 
As a matter of fact, they've gotten younger. 
All right, the movie is witlessly corny but, 
true to its source, it is also affable and inof- 
fensive. It has cool theme music too: Wilson 
Pickett singing “Sugar, Sugar,” a 1969 song 
that was the quintessential bubblegum-pop 
hit, by a group called (da dum) the Archies. 
Grade: B— 


™ BREWSTER PLACE 
ABC (Tues., May 8, 9:30 pM. ET) 


How does she find the time? Oprah Win- 
frey has developed last season’s highly rat- 


ed miniseries The Women of Brewster Place 
into a half-hour series with holdover Olivia 


Cole and newcomers Brenda Pressley and | 


Lisa Bonet-look-alike Rachael Crawford. 
Set in 1967, the show relates the trials and 


triumphs of the poor-but-proud residents | 


of an inner-city block 


As a pious working woman and tyro lun- | 


cheonette owner, Winfrey is a sturdy an- 
chor to build a seri 


around. The pro- | 


gram’s earnest sentimentality makes it | 


resemble Little House on the Prairie more 


than Do the Right Thing, but if you don’t | 


mind mawkishness, its melodrama can be 


quite touching. The following night at the | 


same time, Brewster Place moves into its 
regular slot. Grade: B— 


TAPING TIP 


Singer Patti LaBelle shows up on the 
season finale of NBC’s A Different 
World (Thurs., May 3, 8:30 pM. BT) 
as the doting mother of Dwayne 
Wayne (Kadeem Hardis 

this pop powerhoust 

much vigor as she 

(Jasmine Guy) is likely to be very sor- 
ry she ever trifled with that boy. 


“TI NEED PROTEIN. 
MY CONTACT LENSES DON’T.” 
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ReNu also saves me time. Because ReNu Effervescent works 
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it cleans during heat disinfection in one step. 
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FOR COLD FOR HEAT 
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caring for contacts 
easier than ever. 


BYE, BYE 
SHORTIES. 


HELLO, LONGIES! 


Now your lashes can look 
twice as long. As Stretch Mascara™ 
extra-lengthens, the exclusive 
criss-cross brush feathers every 
lash so there's no clumping, 
no spiking. And lashes 
won't lose length to 
flaking or breaking. 

Fiber-free Stretch helps 
keep lashes conditioned, 
soft and limber, not brittle 
or stiff. Fragrance-free. 
Ophthalmologist tested. 
Hypo-allergenic. That's 
the long and short of it. 
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Watch your nails outshine themselves 
with NailSlicks. Because the built-in 
topcoat locks in the wet-looking shine. 
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long after you've done them. 
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PICKS & PANS 


By Ralph Novak 


Item: Moviegoers in the Washington, D.C., 
area rebel against high concession stand 
prices by smuggling candy and popcorn 
into theaters. (Theater owners say they 
must charge $3.50 for 13 cents’ worth of 
popcorn to make money, but where does 
the ticket revenue go?) Item: Warner Bros. 
joins the Disney organization in refusing to 
allow commercials before its films in the- 
aters. Two steps forward for the stub-hold- 
er revolution! Item: Ernest Goes to Jail 
zooms up the box office charts. One step 
backward for the stub-holder reyolution. 


BQ&A 
Nick Nolte, Timothy Hutton 


Sidney Lumet, director of this film, has given 
us some of the best American movies of the 
last 35 y Twelve Angry Men, Serpico. 
Dog Day Afternoon, Network, 
ker, Let's remember him for those achieve 
ments, not this hyperviolent, disjointedly un- 
likely New York City police drama. 


Q&A has one effective early scene when | 


Nolte, as a rugged street cop suspected of 
unjustifiably shooting a suspect, delivers a 
buddy-buddy talk to some fellow cops 
about his life behind the badge. He's pro- 
fane: he’s brutal; he’s racist; he’s believable. 

Soon, however, Lumet is tracking the 
pursuit of Nolte by Hutton, an ex-cop 
turned assistant D.A. Hutton is as naive as 
Nolte is cynical, which is to say off the 
charts, Nolte is soon revealed to be corrupt, 
with vaguely explained ties to organized 
crime; he also has no life at all in this movie, 
except to threaten and mangle people 

Hutton, meanwhile, acts dazed in deal- 
ing with Patrick O’Neal, his politically am- 
bitious, sleazy boss, who turns out to have a 
laughably unlikely relationship with a much 
younger Cuban drug dealer, Armand As- 
sante. Assante has a silly relationship with 
Hutton’s old sweetie, played by the barely 
competent Jennifer Lumet (Hmmm, might 
she be somebody’s relative?). 

Assante is effective: Luis (Black Rain) 
Guzman and Charles Dutton (who spent 
7% years in prison for manslaughter and 
other crimes before turning to acting in 
1977) lend substance as Nolte’s partners. 

Lumet, though, wastes the notion of ex- 
amining multidimensional racism—white 
against black, black against white. every- 
body against Latino and vice versa. This 
movie, which Lumet adapted from a novel 
by New York Judge Edwin Torres, 
foolish that not even the most flagrant big- 
otry has any impact. (R) 


Q&A 


Nick Nolte, center, in midrationalization (that’s Timothy Hutton over Nolte’s right shoulder) 


The Pawnbro- 


Mm TIE ME UP! TIE ME DOWN! 
Victoria Abril, Antonio Banderas 


Directed by the Spaniard Pedro Almod6- 
| var, whose 1988 film Women on the Verge of 
a Nervous Breakdown was generously 
(sometimes too generously) praised, this 
movie is either a calculated provocation or 
asad piece of sexist claptrap. 

Whichever, it is a bore. 

There has been a minor furor over the 
film’s X rating, which derives from a sex 
scene thatis not all that different from s 


Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down! 
Antonio Banderas looming over Victoria Abril 


dard cinematic degenitalized coupling. 
Banderas (Women on the Verge) plays a 
shiftless sort, just released from a mental 
institution, who is obsessed with Abril 
(Moon in the Gutter), playing a soft-porn ac- 
tress making her first mainstream film. 
Banderas breaks into Abril’s apartment, 
punches her and holds her captive until she 
falls in love with him, which she seems to do 
mainly because he is such a sex machine. 

If Almodévar is saying women really 
want to be abused and subjugated, he de- 
serves the worst that feminists can throw at 
him. If he is using Banderas’ and Abril’s be- 
havior as a case study to be lampooned, he 
is doing a counterproductive job of it. 

Moments in this film recall Godard’s 
Breathless or Truffaut's meditations on 
man-woman relationships (though Truf- 
faut, even at his most lecherous, seemed to 
hold women in the highest respect). Those 
moments flash by very fast, though, and ev- 
erything else drones on awfully slowly. (In 
Spanish, with subtitles) (X) 


@ MIAMI BLUES 
Alec Baldwin, Jennifer Jason Leigh 


Director George Armitage, apparently pos- 
sessed of style to burn, torches this film in 
wasteful fashion, even if he does a colorful 
job of it. 

Baldwin gets a major counter-typecast- 
ing break, going from the heroic Jack Ryan 
of The Hunt for Red October to the repulsive, 
amoral protagonist of this film. He plays a 


| charming but vile Miami crook who seems 


in his more amiable moments like Bugs 
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PICKS & PANS 


Bunny as he might have been written by Ca- 
mus. For that matter, Fred Ward as a sloy- 
enly Miami cop bears a resemblance to Yo- 
semite Sam—as Sam might be if he kept 
taking out his false teeth and brandishing 
them. Leigh is a rural Florida woman who's 
putting herself through school as a hooker. 

Baldwin. Ward and Leigh provide ener- 
getic, vivid performances, as does Saturday 
Night Live’s Nora Dunn ina straight role as 
Ward's partner. But they're all stuck behind 
Armitage, like talented jazz sidemen whose 
leader is given to impulsive solos devoted to 
showing off his technique. 

Armitage ought to be past this sort of 
postadolescent showing off, having been as- 
sociate producer on TV's Peyton Place and 
having directed a number of action films. 
But he flaunts his presence, going, for in- 
stance, for gross-out humor with frequent 
shots of Ward’s upper plate, a scene where 
fingers are chopped off in close-up and an- 
other where a gashed eyebrow is sewn up 
amateurishly with a plain needle and thread. 
(The disorienting, courage-of-its-own-per- 
versions attitude suggests the touch of the 
film’s producer, Jonathan Demme.) 

Armitage wrote the screenplay too, 
adapting Charles Willeford’s novel. Armi- 
tage seems to be trying to make some point 
about guilt, innocence and choices. Bald- 
win at one point complains, “My problem 
is that I can have anything and everything I 
want, but I don’t know what I want.” 

Baldwin, however, is too repugnant to 


NEW ON VIDEO 


NEW AGE: FAT MAN AND LITTLE BOY 
Pu.Neinny Paul Newman, 
FarMan Limbo | Dwight Schultz and 

5 the dawn of the nu- 

clear era provide the 
drama in this pro- 
vocative story of the 
creation of the A- 
bomb. (Paramount) 


DIFFERENT 
WORLD: 

IN COUNTRY 
While nowhere near as heralded as 
Tom Cruise’s performance in Born 
on the Fourth of July, Bruce Willis was 
nonetheless affecting in this film 
about a Vietnam vet still trying to 
deal with his experiences. He was ill- 
served, however, by a manipulative 
script and the odd choice of English 
actress Emily Lloyd to play his very 
Southern niece. (Warner) 


Sic PURRwnG RAL TiC ees 


PICKS & PANS 
“SCREEN | 


identify with. He’s sadistic and parasitic— 
it’s seen as a saving grace that he steals only 
from people who have already stolen from 
someone else, Ward is no moral model, and 
Leigh is too abjectly dumb to be admirable. 

All of which suggests that, its heart hav- 
ing gone even further south, this movie is 
hollowat its core, (R) 


@ THE FIRST POWER 
Lou Diamond Phillips 


This supernatural thriller shares a blood 
type—copious—with last year’s wretched 
and very similar Shocker. To praise it with 
faint damns, however, The First Power is 
considerably less obnoxious—not quite so 
gratuitously gory nor obscene. 

Phillips plays a homicide detective tr 
ing a serial killer in Los Angeles. He is not 
too convincing, but he does have a boyish 
appeal, and Tracy Griffith makes all she 
can of her role as a psychic who helps Phi 
lips track the killer. (Griffith was “Babi 


Pte aalcviitetar mine Tenner sason Teh 


The Good Mother and app 
sister Melanie in Fear City.) Elizabeth (Crit- 
ical Condition) Arlen has some nice mo- 
ments too as a nun who ends up being one 
of the possessees, once the killer has been 
executed and comes back from the dead. 

Yep, he’s another one of those guys. Un- 

| like the schmuck in Shocker, however. this 
killer has a mission. Or at least Satan has 
granted him lots of strange powers in the in- 
terests of spreading bad will. 

Phillips and Griffith do much racing 
around, during which they get involved in a 
nicely staged chase through a torrent-filled 
aqueduct that looks as if it would make a 
great ride at one of those aquatic action 
parks. It’s not clear how they survive all the 
fights, since none of their weapons work 
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Martians Go Home 


Randy Quaid, at keyboard, with love interest Margaret Colin and the intrusive Vic Dunlop 


against the killer. Then, too, the killer can 
disappear at will, has superhuman strength, 
and it looks as if his breath might be fear- 
some too, 

Anyway, writer-director 
koff, making his feature directorial debut, 
pulls this all off with a fairly light touch, At 
one point Phillips tells Griff h, “I thought | 
told you to stay in the car,” without letting 
on that he’s sending up a joke as old as Mil- 
ton Berle. 

The final clash leads, of course, to an 
equivocal ending that gives the sequel pos- 
sibility its due. This probably wouldn't be 
such a swift idea, although the title possibil- 
ities might inspire mathematicians: 
Square e Root of the First Power; The First Pow- 
er’; The Null Set and Its Relationship to the 
Number of Worthwhile Modern American 
Horror Movies. (R) 


Robert Resni- 


™@ MARTIANS GO HOME! 
Randy Quaid 


Anything else you have to do would be 
more fun and more worthwhile than going 
to see this movie. That includes edging your 
lawn with hand clippers. sorting through 
grocery store coupons to find the ones that 
are outdated and dividing recyclable from 
unrecyclable cardboard. 

Irredeemably stupid and relentlessly va- 
pid (are you getting the idea?), this wretch- 
ed film stars Quaid as a Hollywood com- 
poser whose sound track for a sci-fi movie 
somehow attracts Martians to Earth. It’s 
easy enough to tell who they are. They are 
boring, idiotic and have green skin, 

The ostensible comic premise is that the 
Martians’ insistence on telling the truth 
throws a hilarious wrench into human exis- 


The | 


tence, One of them, for instance, shows up. 
on a news telecast to point out that the an- 
chorwoman is having an affair with her pro- 
ducer. Whoa! Hold those bellies! 

Directed by David Odell and written by 
Charles Haas—may they never darken our 
multiplexe in—this is a grim excuse for 
a movie. Quaid hereby negate all the terrif- 
acting he has done in his career, all the 
way back to The Last Detail. And Barry So- 
bel, who is listed in the credits as “comedy 
consultant,” should never, ever be consult- 
ed by anyone for any reason, up to and in- 
cluding those who want to know what time 
itis, which way is up or, especially, why the 
chicken crossed the road. (PG-13) 


The First Power 
Tracy Griffith, on ladder, evading Jeff Kober 


F 
Hey Bob, if youre whipping up Sled 
cornish game hens, I'd recommend 
grilled eggplant with tomato and 
garlic on the side. 


Well Dave, grilled eggplantis cer- 
tainly a good idea, but don't you 
think itd be better with, say, roast 
_ lemon pork loin? 


Roast lemon pork loin? Bob, some- 
times I think you're not cooking with 
afull tank of propane. Why not 
grilled eggplant with rack of lamb? 
Or marinated swordfish steaks? 
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| How to Lambada 

| A limp attempt to 

| teach dirty dancing, 
Brazili 


@ HOWTO LAMBADA 


| Quick, before the fad fizzles, grab a part- 
ner—preferably someone you know well. 
| Be sure his thighs are locked between yours. 
Now rub your bodies together like two 
sticks in the mood for a campfire, and 
you're on your way to the pleasures of the 
| Forbidden Dance. Sort of. 
While this tacky 22-minute tape prom- 
ises to teach you the dance craze of the 90s, 


it is much better at wasting your time. | 


Imagine American Bandstand set in a Latin 
disco. We are told by plump choreographer 
| Miranda Garrison that the wicked word 
| lambada, loosely translated, means “to slap 
together or make body contact.” This 
knowledge, of course, is a must for any- 
one wanting to master the routine. 
ets of 


Ooo00000—it’s all so naughty. Not to 
mention awkward, what with the hope- 
lessly inadequate instructions from dancer 
Allan Walls, What's Portuguese for 
“cheesy”? (RCA/Columbia, $9.95; see lo- 
cal video stores)—Kristin McMurran 


@ YOU CAN DANCE 


| 

| Here is a better bet for learning the las 
| ous lambada, which is more accurately 
slated as “whip.” New York City hoof- 
' ers Vicki Regan and Ron De Vito take you 


a 


r § ‘ aa, 
; 7 ) 
| mismatched partners who show off hip ) ve ¥ 
swivels, steps and jerky bat 
| 


complete with body rolls, s and back- 
| bends, all executed to a hot salsa beat. If 
| you're not ready for public lambada exhibi- 
| tions, you can try something else from an 
| array of tapes (60 minutes each) in this se- 
ries of nine tapes. 

Real beginners might prefer the fuddy- 
duddy Foxtrot, 
which isn’t much 
more than gliding 
in time to easy- 
listening =music— 
just the thing for 
anyone who can 
remember __ ball- 
room champs 
Irene and Vernon 
Castle. Waltz be- 
gins with the basic 
box step and adds 
enough fluid flour- 
ishes to impress 


| comp through this Latin dance, 


t 
Masters of Tap 
Ina razzle-dazzle 
display of fast foot- 
work, Honi Coles 


| Apollo Theater in 
the 1940s 


| 


everyone at the next wedding you attend. 
When it comes to Jitterbug, Vicki and Ron 
start with the swing step, then go for the gus- 
to, demonstrating each move clearly, but 
without excess chatter. 

The instructors don’t dawdle, so tyros 
will be giving their VCR rewind buttons a 
full workout, but who cares if you stumble. 
Nobody’s looking. (Nowadays Inc., $29.95 
each; 800-492-7444)—K.M. 


@ THE TAP TAPE 


Taking it one step at a time has never been 
more practically applied than in this solid 
90-minute introduction to tap. 

This simple two-part format seems ideal 
for anyone who gets happy feet watching an 
old Shirley Temple-Bill “Bojangles” Rob- 
inson dance number, First, instructor 
Diane Davisson demonstrates an individ- 
ual step, drawing the viewer’s attention to 
the sound of the taps when the step is done 
correctly, Then she adds another step until 
she has strung together a coherent series of 
moves for review and practice in a separate 
“warm-up” segment. (Viewers serious 
about these lessons will learn to love the ac- 
companying music, Scott Joplin’s Maple 
Leaf Rag.) 

Davisson covers 16 steps—from the sim- 
ple heel-toe to complicated combos—with 
the zest of Mary Lou Retton trapped in 
Vanna White’s body. The highlight of the 
tape comes with a short routine choreo- 
graphed by Georgie Tapps for those really 
ready to strut their stuff. Happy hoofin’. 
(Increase, $29.95; 800-233-2880 or 818- 
342-2880)—V.R. Peterson 


™ MASTERS OF TAP 


Tap veteran Honi Coles, 89, a 1983 Tony 
and Drama Desk winner for his work in 
Broadway's My One and Only, instructs a 
stage full of eager feet in this hour-long ses- 
sion for experienced dancers. 

Filmed for British television at London’s 
Riverside Studios, the tape is long on 
scenes of students trying to get it right. For- 
tunately, Coles is a patient and gracious ex- 
pert at teaching tappers to “listen to your 
feet.” He demonstrates steps while scatting 
aloud the rhythmic patterns they create, ex- 
plaining how the pattern relates to the mu- 
sic and gives personality to both the dancer 
and the dance. 

Tap masters Will Gaines and Chuck 
Green add zest to the production with sam- 
ples of styles as different as Bill Robinson’s 
subtle, straight-backed elegance and John 
Bubbles’s syncopated heel-pounding be- 
bop. Throughout the tape, clips from an in- 
terview with Coles are interspersed, giving a 
breather to the master class and adding not 
only a history of tap but a rewarding 
glimpse of a unique performer. (Home Vi- 
sion, $39.95; 800-262-8600) —V.R.P. 


Pointe by Point 
Ballerina Deborah 
Noakes of the Royal 
Ballet demonstrat- 
ing how to get right 
to the pointe ina 
graceful production 


Ballet Class for Be- 
ginners is just the 
tape for budding 
Pavlovas who want 
to brush up on the 
technique and language of classical ballet. 
New York City teacher David Howard, ex-so- 
Joist with the Royal Ballet and the National 
Ballet of Canada, begins the 40-minute tape 
with the five positions for feet, arms and head. 
Ballerina Allison Potter then demonstrates 
each step from demi plié to révérence. In be- 
tween she covers the seven movements of bal- 
let, the eight positions of the body, arabesque, 
attitudes and more. The set is simple, the in- 
structions economical in this first-rate tape. 
Pointe by Point is an even more elegant 
production designed primarily for teachers 
of pointe work for beginners. The system, 
which includes the rudiments for young la- 
dies ready to dance on their toes, was 
adapted by Barbara Fewster, former asso- 
ciate director and ballet principal of the 
Royal Ballet School, and is neatly executed 
by ballerina Deborah Noakes. (Kultur, 
$39.95 each; 800-458-5887) —K.M. 


we 


@LET’S LEARN HOWTO 
DANCE NIGHTCLUB. 


Hostess of 59 videos that teach everything 
from the Peabody to the lambada, New 
Hampshire ballroom dancer Kathy Blake 
appears to be the how-to dance video 
queen. Quantity isn’t everything though. 
It’s not that Blake doesn’t dance well, but 
her speech and mannerisms are too rigid to 
make learning fun. Here she teaches free- 
style and slow dancing for anyone too in- 
timidated to let it rip across the nightclub 
floor. Blake and her wooden partner, Gene 
Russo, demonstrate simple steps that will 
give even uncoordinated dancers courage 
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Yeah. You were blackening food long before 
it became the thing to do. 
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dirt, no bugs. Available in 
chunks, chips and bits for 
easy, genuine smokehouse 


] Thou Ae could experiment tonight. Do 
ita diferent way. Andy and Harriet did 
We) and look how happy they are. 


e~ 


You mean you got hickory 
instead of mesquite? 


Call 1-800-99-WEBER (1-80 


1569 Weber Weber sbekelecneirtion, 


We have mom's number! 
GE®* phones from K mart 


29.88 Ea. : ‘nee rea 


GE® extension phones feature 1-touch GE® telephones, Full-feature desk 


redial, lighted keypad, extra-long cord. phone or 21-number memory phone. 
29040 (nautra ivory) 20046 (black) 2syr Limited Wairanty 2.9240 (dask phone) 2-9166 (memory phone) 247. Limited 
Warranty 


39.888 67.888 


GE® telephone offers 1-touch dialing, GE® full-range cordless phone includes 
32-number memory, 3 emergency numbers. an extra recharge cradle, one-touch redial. 
2.9286 2-yr. Limited Warranty 2.9522 Battery is included 1-yr Limited Warranty 


On Sale Monday, April 30 Thru Saturday, May 12 
The quality you need, the price you want. 


K mart and GE* bring a 
little music to Mother's Day. 


no. O'7 


GE® Spacemaker® clock radio has 
AM/FM radio with 4" dynamic speaker. 


ra2i2/4221 


12.97@ 19.47 @ 


Your Choice. GE® music makers. Clock radio Your Choice, GE® electronics. FM stereo 
with alarm or stereo headset cassette player*. headphone or cassette recorder/player. 
7-4612/4624 (clock radio) 3-5460/5415 (cassette player) *Balteries are extra 7-1284/1285 (headphone) 5-5301/5300 (recorder) Batteries are extra 


Regular Prices May Vary In Some Stores Due To Local Competition 


On Sale Monday, April 30 Thru Saturday, May 12 
The quality you need, the price you want. 
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Fred Astaire Dance Studios 
Beginners would be better served 
by watching the master, heels 
over head, above, in Royal Wed- 
ding (1951), than by investing in 
this awkward collection of tapes 


If you're filling your stapler one 
strip at a time, welcome to the 
fast lane. The Swingline® 5000 
Cartridge. It loads 5000 staples | totrip that disco fantastic, Problem is, Blake should dance more 
ima snap. So, you can roll along | and talk less. When she chirps, “On the dance floor we really 
at a steady clip for days without mean business when it comes to expression through our shoul- | 
refilling. The 5000 Cartridge you want to call the bouncer. (Butterfly, $4: 800-433- 
fits all of the Swingline car. 2623)—Toby Kahn | 
tridge series staplers. And it’s 
only from Swingline. 


& FRED ASTAIRE DANCE STUDIOS: 
Dance Lessons for Beginners 


Fred Astaire would spin in his grave if he saw his name atop 
these three graceless 30-minute videos. The sound is fuzzy, the 
narration and music are sometimes barely audible, yet for the 
true beginner, the instruction is easy to follow. This series of five 
tapes includes Country Western, Top 40 and Swing. 
| Ona spartan set Peggy and Lee Santos, instructors at the 
| Fred Astaire studio in Miami, break down dances into several 
steps and demonstrate each at least twice, then show the male 
and female parts separately. Peggy and Lee are competent but 
stiff. The Country Western tape features the Cotton-Eyed Joe 
| and the polka, both of which are easy, klutzes will be happy to 
know. After one viewing you may not make it on Lawrence Welk, 
but if your honey drags you off to a hoedown, you won’t have to 
park your cowboy boots at the door. 
When it comes to dancing dirty on Top 40, Patrick Swayze made 
ita heckuva lot sexier with Jennifer Grey, but the Santoses teach an 
| acceptable imitation. Swing features the most demanding rou- 
tines: the lindy and the jitterbug—the same dance with slightly dif- 
| ferentaccents, which the Santoses manage to make comprehensi- 
ble. Those mastering the basics will have to devise their own 
Astaire-like elegance and joy, vital elements these tapes don’t pro- 


ONE LINE SAYS IT ALL. vide. (Best, $19.99 each: 800-527-2189) —L 


Lisa Russell 
© 1990 ACCO International, Inc, 


Zephyr Staplers 


Clark Gable 
as Rhett 


All of the famous characters 
from the epic film — brought 
to life again! 

In intricate, hand-painted 
porcelain figures. 


Scarlett, Rhett. Melanie. Ashley. 
Mammy...even Aunt Pittypat, Fifteen 
memorable characters from the 
silver screen’s immortal love story. 
Each one an authentic portrait 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my subscription to the 
Gone With The Wind Portrait Sculp- 


ture Collection, consisting of 15 |}j 


hand-painted original sculptures. 

I need send no money now. I will 
receive my sculptures at the rate of 
one a month and be billed $35.* for 
each, in advance of shipment. A brass 


and glass display is included at no | 


added charge. 


*Plus my state sales tax and $1.95 for shipping and handling. 


~~ Vivien Leigh 
“as Scarlett 


sculpture. Handcrafted in Tesori® 
porcelain, a sculptor’s blend of porce- 
lain and resins that results in the most 
exacting detail. 

Every figure painted by hand in vivid 
colors, Each familiar face...each lay- 
ish costume...each accessory re- 
created as you remember it from the 


Display shown smaller than actual size of 
13%" tall x 15" wide x 3” deep. 


mie yal! 


‘gures above shown approximately actual size, 
movie, From Scarlett’s fiery green 
eyes to Rhert’s dashing ascot to 
Mammy’s bright red petticoat, 

And a custom-designed brass and 
glass display to showease all of the 
figures— included as part of your col- 
lection! Yet each imported sculpture 
is priced at just $35, sent one a 
month, And no added charge for the 
beautiful display. Officially au- 
thorized by M-G-M and 
Entertainment. 


Please mail by June 10, 1990. 


SIGNATURE. 


‘ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ANE SURJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


MR/MRS/MISS___ 


ADDRESS —___ — 


CITY, —_ = 


STATE/ZIP = — 


(© ss09 SeLZNicx REN. 1967 MoM, 12888 - 20 
(© 1000 TURNER ENTERTAINMENT CO, 
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@ REPRESENTING THE MAMBO 
Little Feat 


The reunion album in 1988 from the recon- 
stituted Little Feat, Ler /t Roll, was a delight- 
ful, unexpected pleasure. The band stepped 
right back into the same juicy, deep-dish 
groove that made them one of the great 
rock bands of the ’70s. (Fans of that genre 
might want to seek out the new Runnin’ 
Partners by bassist George Porter of the 
Meters.) 

The second time back is a more problem- 
atic proposition, Maybe it’s just human na- 
ture. People in Galilee probably weren't that 
enthralled to see Lazarus two weeks after 
his resurrection either; even the most re- 
markable of comebacks gets old pretty fast. 
And this record has its spicy moments. 

But it drags a good deal too, primarily 
because of some flat-Feated writing, 
Among the disappointments are “Texas 
Twister,” a hectic blues rocker, the Steely 
Dan manqué feel of the title track and 
“The Ingenue,” and the clipped country 
swing of “Those Feat’ll Steer Ya Wrong 
Sometimes. 

The band’s most spirited attempt to 
dredge up the past is a blatant knocko! 

“Woman in Love” is simply refried “Dixie 
Chicker 

Keep in mind that this is all relative to the 
Feat’s past achievements. Even a pale imi- 
tation of prime Little Feat beats the dooki 
off what most bands are recording these 
days. 

Representing the Mambo isn’t the abject 
belly flop the Doobie Brothers reunion was 


Little Feat 
Craig Fuller, Richie Hayward, Bill Payne, 
Kenny Gradney, Fred Tackett, Sam Cla 


Paul Barrere, 
ron: Feat fault 


by any means. The level of musicianship is | the world’s richest jazzbo. But this time he 


too high for one thing. You have Paul Bar- 
rere’s fatback slide guitar, Bill Payne’s 
hold-you-down-and-tickle-you piano play- 
ing and the beat wizards Sam Clayton and 
Richie Hayward. 

So don’t start disbanding those fan clubs 
yet. There are just enough good songs on 
this album—“Teenage Warrior” and “Rad 
Gumbo” among them—to keep listeners’ 
loyalties intact. (Warner Bros.) 

—David Hiltbrand 


™@ WHERE YOU LAY YOUR HEAD 
Bill Cosby and Friends 


Growing up in Philadelphia, Cosby fanta- 
sized about becoming the world’s greatest 
jazz drummer and eventually landed a few 


gigs with such performers as Jimmy Smith, 
Richard “Groove” Holmes and Shirley 
Smith. In 1968, mostly as a lark, he pro- 
duced a vanity jazz record with a group he 
called Bunions Bradford Brown March- 
ing and Funeral Band. 

Where You Lay Your Head marks the 
return of Cosby 


Bill Cosby 


In his jazz-promoting mode 


s Bunions Bradford, | 


has made a jazz instrumental album that is 
more than just respectable; it is pretty 
damned good. 

Wisely, the Cos limits his own instru- 
mental participation on Where You Lay Your 
Head to some ornamental percussion work, 
But this is unmistakably a Cosby record. 
The tunes, composed by Cosby and ar- 
ranged by Stu Gardner, range from the 
deep- fried finger-licking blues of “Ursa- 
lina” to the hard-edge impressionism of 


} “Why Is It] Can Never Find Anything in the 


Closet (It's Long but It’s Alright).” And as 
bandleader and producer, Cosby success- 
fully directs varied combinations of master 
improvisers through a studio session that is 
a bit meandering and loosely focused at 
times but has the energetic feeling of a live 
club date. 

Drummers Al Foster and Jack DeJohn- 
ette and eight-string bass player Mark Egan 
provide a backdrop of funk and street 
rhythms for such gifted melodists as pia- 
nists Harold “Will Burn” Mabern and Son- 
ny Bravo, guitarists John Scofield and Son- 
ny Sharrock, and saxophonists Odean 

Pope and David Murray. 

Open-minded listeners who are ready 
to accept Cosby in yet another of his 
pop-culture incarnations will delight in 
the shifting rhythms and layered har- 
monic abstractions. Way to go, Bun- 
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ions. This album proves you're a real 
stand-up guy. (Verve)—David Grogan 


| WILSON PHILLIPS 
Wilson Phillips 


Carnie Wilson, 21, 
and Chynna Phillips, 22. 
ittle bit and gen 

a They have lots of time to develop, 
and this album suggests they have the talent 
too. 

The album does not, though, reflect any- 
| thing like the levels of musical ability that 
the young women’s parents, Brian Wilson 
| and John and Michelle Phillips, showed as. 
moving forces behind the Beach Boys and 
the Mamas and the Papas. 

Not many young performers do demon- 

strate that distinctive a sound, of course, 
| but the Wilson Phillips three, having bene- 
fited from at least the genes (if not the 
clout) of their collective progenitors, have 
to face a sterner set of judgments. None of 
the performing parents appears in the cred- 
its for this album, though they do show up 
in the dedications. (Then again, anyone 


her sister Wendy, 20, 


who isn’t in the dedications ought to be of- 
fended, since they run on to phone book 
length.) There is a cast of familiar studio 
names, including producer-arranger-key- 
boardist Glen Ballard. 


Wilson Phillips 
| “arnie Wilson, 

| Chynna Phillips 
and Wendy Wilson 
_ in 1974, above; 

| Carnie, Wendy and 
Chynna ina more 

_ recent incarnation 


Ballard also wrote a number of songs on 
the album with its three singers. The most 
notable tunes, though, come from other 
sources, such as Tim Hardin’s “A Reason 
to Believe.” the Darryl Brown—David Bat- 
teau-Madeline Stone song “Next to You 
(Someday I'll Be)” and the peculiar but en- 
gaging “Eyes Like Twins,” by Rupert Hine 
and Jeannette Obstoj. 

Still, too much of this album sounds like 
routine, sub-Bananarama pop. It is the sort 
of project that mostly brings to mind two 
phrases: Try again. Try harder. (SBK) 

—Ralph Novak 


MONE OF AKIND 
Susi Beatty 


Beatty has such an intense, warm, rock-a- 
bluesy country voice, it seems amazing she 
has lived to be 27 without becoming a big 
star, a deficiency that ought to be remedied 
by this debut album. It’s both very musical 
and very smart, thanks to Beatty's rich Bon- 
nie Raitt-K.T. Oslin delivery and a varied 
selection of material. 

Beatty co-wrote three of the songs, in- 
cluding (with Dan Chauvin and Jim Alli- 
son) “Nobody Loves Me Like the Blues,” a 
showstopper ‘ofa track backed up with cry- 
ing-in-the-beer fills by guitarist Brent Row- 
anand saxophonist Jim Horn. 

Another highlight,“Heart from a Stone” 
(Beth Nielsen Chapman-Mark Germino), 
is one of those classic country songs that 
celebrates bitterness: “It’s funny how some 
people still give their hearts/ To some peo- 
ple who don’t know a heart from a stone. 
And “There’s a Phone on Every Corner 
(Tom Shapiro-Bucky Jones-Chris Waters) 
is an exemplary rocker. 

Beatty is an Alexandria, Va.. native with 
a business administration degree from the 


Susi Beatty 

A country music 
newcomer who 
seems primed to 
make herself at 
home and stay 
spell 


» 


College of Charleston, S.C, She has spent 
her time since college going to dance 
school in California and performing 
around Nashville. 

Now she and producer Jerry Kennedy 
(Reba McEntire, the Statler Brothers, Roy 
Orbison, Roger Miller) have found a way to 
expand her career horizons. “One of a 
kind” would be putting it a little too strong- 
ly, but she certainly deserves to be ranked 
right up with Mary Chapin Carpenter, 
Dana McVicker, Donna Meade and Cee 
Cee Chapman among the Nashville-orient- 
ed discoveries of recent years. (Starway) 


ONE IN A MILLION 
Hiroko 


Go ahead. Criticize Madonna. Mouth off 
about how ridiculously easy it is to do what 
she does. Then explain why women per- 
formers all over the world keep trying to 
copy her and nobody can manage to quite 
getitright. 

Take the case of Hiroko. The first U.S. 
release by this talented 18-year-old from 
Tokyo bears such strong resemblances to 
Madonna’s early albums that it sounds 
as if she used some of the same backing 
tracks. Already a hit in Japan, Hiroko 
sings well, pronounces English better 
than many import stars and serves up a 
couple of top-notch dance songs, espe- 


SPREADSOME. 
TASTESOME. 


SNACKSOME. 
We! mse 


intry Crock’ 

Spreadable Cheese Products!’ 
The delicious, wholesome, 
spreadable snack made with 
100% natural cheese! 

Try delicious Cheddar, Garden 
Vegetable, Herb and Garlic, 
French Onion, Cheddar with 
Port Wine and Cheddar 
Mexican Style. All with fewer 
calories and less cholesterol.* 

Look for them in your grocer’s 
dairy case now! 


*25%6 fewer calories and less cholesterol than cold pack 
cheese food. (Fresh Garden Vegetable, Fresh Herb 
and Garlic and Fresh French Onion have 
calories and less cholesterol 
than cream cheese.) 


An engaging, full-color 
Book of Days which 
celebrates women’s 
participation in sports 
throughout history. 
From Sally Fox, 
author of The 
Medieval Woman. 
$14.95 at bookstores 
or call toll-free (800) 
992-6947. 


BULFINCH PRESS 
LITTLE, BROWN 


JANUARY 


For every day of an active ve Woitian’s life__| 
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) ‘ou've Got Potential 

Yet something is missing. Madonna’s 
lightweight music almost always 
with an ironic edge, carefully whetted by 
a woman who has controlled every step 
of her own career. Hiroko’s album 
sounds like a product fabricated by busi- 
ness people whose main concern was to 
create a clone. 

Producer Preston Glass, who has worked 
with Whitney Houston and Diana Ross 
among others, polishes the sound so well 
that he removes any tics of Hiroko’s per- 
sonality that might make her interesting. 
With a few cute videos on MTV, Hiroko 
could score a hit or two. Some of us, with 
our ears and eyes diverted to anticipating 
the next spicy shenanigans of Madonna, 
will be too busy to notice. (Enigma) 
—Michael Small 


@ PAINTINGS IN MY MIND 
Tommy Page 


If you ever doubted that good looks can at 
least sometimes count as much as talent, 
check out Page’s second record. 

Page could have had a dazzling career as 
a model for the J. Crew catalog. Instead he 
chooses to parade his pretty-boy mug and 
outdoorsy sportswear in record album 
photos that unfortunately come with mu- 
sic. And he sells the stuff. 

Page has the look of the hero of a trashy 
romance novel; he also performs like one. 
His lyrics, delivered with the cloying 
whisper/whine of an overage teen, consist 
of one cliché after another—he comes as 
close as anyone can get to stringing words 


Hiroko 
A Madonna clone fabricated in Japan 


Tommy Page 
Not just another pretty face: pretty jacket too 


together without saying anything. 

His simple melodies might emit naive 
charm if they weren’t cushioned in over- 
production that goes to laughable ex- 
tremes. On some songs, the list of engi- 
neers and studio musicians rivals the 
printed lyrics in length 

No need to feel sorry for Page. Plenty of 
folks like him anyway. His 1988 debut al- 
bum went platinum in Malaysia, Taiwan 

| and Singapore. It produced a_ single, 
“Shoulder to Cry On,” that hit Billboard’s 
national charts. His sappy first single from 
this album, “I'll Be Your Everything,” in- 
stantly hit the Top 20, perhaps because the 
song’s utter staleness makes it perversely 
entertaining. 

Page, who used to work as a coat-check 
attendant at the snooty Manhattan night- 
club Nell’s, toured last year as the opening 
act for the New Kids on the Block. His mu- 
sic makes theirs sound deep, and maybe 
that requires a sort of talent after all. 
(Sire)—M.S. 


™ WELCOME TO THE 
BEAUTIFUL SOUTH 
The Beautiful South 


Make a list of the qualities that define great 
pop music and you've got a pretty fair de- 
scription of the Beautiful South’s debut 
release. 

From the first track to the last. the album 
brims with good old-fashioned melodies, 
the kind of chirpy, slightly jazzy music that 
helps get a person out of bed in the morn- 
ing. Lead singer Paul Heaton mixes the 
high-register emoting of a °50s teen heart- 
throb with more sophisticated soul, in the 
style of Fine Young Cannibals vocalist Ro- 


Don’t you wish getting a perm 


We're Gaining 
Every Moment. 


This year, 20,000 more people will survive leukemia and related 
diseases than survived just 20 years ago. And our research is con- 
tinuing to give more and more people their moments in the sun. 


leuwemia 


society of america 


733 Third Ave., New York, NY 10017 
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land Gift. Harmonies and guitar solos, like 
carefully rationed punctuation, enhance 
Heaton’s singing without ever obscuring 
the melody. 

This British quintet performs its best 
ick by hiding a tough core underneath the 
eet surface: Heaton’s wickedly 


s. “Song for Whoever” is a merciless par- 
ody of a songwriter who can’t remember 
the names of the lovers he immortalizes in 
his effusive lyrics. “Oh Blackpool” makes 
fun of people who know it’s cool to be po- 
litical but aren’t sure which cause they're 
supposed to favor at the moment, 

‘Taking his tongue out of his cheek, Hea- 
ton sings “Woman in the Wall,” an appeal 
for vengeance for a wife who suffers silent- 
ly from the beatings of her alcoholic hus- 
band. “I'll Sail This Ship Alone,” the al- 
bum’s most beautiful tune, captures with 
insight the mixed feelings that follow a 
romantic breakup. 

The Beautiful South’s success rests on 
more than beginner's luck. 


and sometimes impassioned lyr- | 


The Beautiful South 


Paul Heaton, David Stead, Dave Rotheray, Sean Welch, Dave Hemmingway 


Experience is one obvious factor. Hea- 
ton and backup singer Dave Hemmingway 
were in the Housemartins, a quartet that 


| released a couple of excellent U.S. albums. 


For another thing, Heaton and Hem- 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ 


you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your 


purchase doesn't meet your expectation. 


England rises again 


mingway made a shrewd decision by 
sticking with the wit and bright pop music 
that made the Housemartins so appeal- 
ing. And that’s what we like about the 
South. (Elektra) —M.S. 


mur primary concern. If your 


return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


THE BEST CORDLESS PHONE JUST GOT BETTER 


THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


Instead, it went bac! 


outstanding speech quality and convenience f 


its own dialpad, 


selection. Personalized securit 
Free manufacturer's 


the PA-15 
operation for quality recording. Pick up 
auto-disconnect feature interrupt 
Beeper or beeperle: 
tant call, Plus two-way record for convel 


are designed for easy operation. $129.95 #2141. 


hen a leading consumer magazine rated the Fl 
quality amongst 21 brands and models in 1988, Southwestern Bell didn't rest on its 
to the drawing board and came up with something even better! The 
FF-1725 Freedom Phone breaks the “mediocre sound” barrier of cord 
tures of its predece 
crisp sound within a range of 1000 feet. The base unit serves as a freestanding speakerphone with 
1 get two phones in one. Take or make calls around your home — even next 
door! Plus an 18-number memory, intercom, paging, auto-redial, hold button and 10-channel 
code protects line from outside ace 

yr. service plan. $179.95 #2131 


5 Telephone Answering Machine. 


F-1700 Cordless Phone tops for range and 
cordless 


phones, combining the 
or with amazingly clean, 


‘ant even more freedom? The latest answer from Southwestern Bell is 


Features dual-cassette 


s outgoing messag 
remote operation, so you'll never mis 
tions, call 
household memo function and voice-activated record, Soft-touch keys 


an impor- 
reening, 
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66Jockey For Her 
underwear is 
perfect for the 
hectic pace 

of my lifestyle. 
No other underwear 
gives me a better 
look or is more 
comfortable. 
Just Jockey.99 
Laurie Riebeling 

Airline Pilot 


Federal Express Corp. 
San Francisco, California 


= INTRODUCING 


Be QOCKEYFrHer.Pantyhose That Fit... 
1 SS Comfort That Lasts! with Lycra 


*1 WANT YOU* 


FREE Peope Ml 
Buy Kibbles’n Bits and get a coupon 
for a Free People Magazine. 


Now read this, troops! Kibbles’n Bits’n Bits’n Bits® 

, has a coupon for a Free copy of PEOPLE Weekly* 
Magazine in every specially marked bag. That's a 

$1.95 value Free! It's an offer you can't resist. From 


the meal dogs hate to miss! 
© 1990 The Quaker Oats Company Coupon expires 8/81/91. oid where prohibited bylaw 
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@ BARBARA WALTERS 
by Jerry Oppenheimer 


No matter how well-intentioned or well- 
written an unauthorized biography may be, 
there is something very sleazy about the 
whole enterprise. The pages fairly ooze with 
thirdhand gossip; irrelevant, unflattering 
stories are told by those with an ax or per- 
haps an ex to grind, 

And almost without fail, in the preface of 
the book, the author tries to justify the opus, 
assuring readers of the endeavor’s high- 
mindedness. This unauthorized bio of Wal- 
ters, by the co-author of an unauthorized 

| Rock Hudson book, is no exception. “I was 
intrigued and perplexed as to how someone 
| with her apparent handicaps—the speech 
_ impediment, the lack of journalistic creden- 
tials, the fact that she didn’t have the pre- 
| requisite blond, blue-eyed all-American 
s able to become so enormously 
news personality, 
) particularly at a time when the few women 
in TV were considered window dressing,” 
Oppenheimer writes in his preface. 

Barbara Walters’s detractors will, no 
doubt, adore what follows: the tale of a 
woman who is older than reported (60, not 
58), married more often than reported 
(three times, not twice) and who concealed 
the fact that she had a retarded sister. 

Walters was born in Boston, the daugh- 
ter of a social-climbing mother and a phi- 
Jandering, nightclub impresario father. She 
grew up shy, directionless and insecure 
Even with her success on the Today show, 
Walters’s insecurity—about her profes- 


“Christopher Tilghman 


Bridging gaps in time and space 


sional competence and ability to attract 
men—*“fed on Barbara,” as Oppenhe mer 
so memorably puts it, “like tapeworms. 

One beau, wine merchant Alexis Lichine 


| “often felt that what she was searching for | 


| was a father to pat her on the head and say 
“You're a good girl, Barbara.’ ” 

Walters was usually attracted to power- 
ful, wealthy men, like lawyer Roy Cohn. 
But, Oppenheimer says, most of Walters’s 
relationships were platonic. * “Barbara never 
viewed sex as a priority, and it didn’t exist in 
our relationship,” noted Lichine. “It was 
apparent that it was not important to he: 

Oppenheimer portrays his subject as dif- 
ficult, manipulative (she whined to get an 
interview with Jackie Kennedy), pushy and 
not above using her own position to scotch 

| unfavorable stories about her. 
| Walters may well be difficult, manipula- 
| tive and pushy, as well as a preternaturally 


Barbara Walters 

Clockwise from top left: Walters 
(far left) with high school literary- 
magazine colleagues, on Today 
in the early ‘60s and interviewing 
Richard Nixon in in 1971 


she became Harry Reasoner’s 


News, pulling down a then-rec- 


in Mount Ararat during a re- 
hearsal, “Why,” she 
“couldn’tit be Mount Kisco?” 

Even so, there is something 
unrelentingly mean-spirited 
here. Oppenheimer notes at 
one point that when Walters 
joined the school newspaper at 
Sarah yrence 


G 


pieces to encourage more stu- 

dents to work for the paper. 
The hope was that others would 
if Barbara Walters can do it. . c 
some heavy editing would have made this 
book more readable if not more palatable. 
TV critic John Leonard once wrote of Wal- 
ters that “she makes the morning squeak 
like a toothbrush.” Better a morning with 
Barbara than with this book, (St, Martin's, 
$19.95)—Joanne Kaufman 


INA FATHER’S PLACE 
by Christopher Tilghman 


Geographically, the short stories in this de- 
but collection range all over the place, from 
the Chesapeake Bay (where a 12-year-old 
boy sees his father kill a man) to South Da- 
kota (where a young man sets out in pursuit 


| of his pregnant wife, who has left him and 


| annoying on-air presence. And yet, and yet. | 


If Walters were a man, would the same 


adjectives be used? Is there anyone better | 


than she at celebrity interviews? Certainly 
not Chung, Norville, Pauley or Sawyer. Op- 


penheimer acknowledges that Walters is a | 


| hard worker with a sense of humor. When 


their four children), 

In terms of mood and evocative precision 
of language. however, the seven stories 
have much in common, The mood is delib- 
erate and almost supernaturally calm, even 
as Tilghman’s characters confront decisive. 
moments in their liv 
tures of courage, humor and resignation. 


co-anchor on the ABC Evening | 


ord $1 million a year, Walters | 
had trouble pronouncing the r | 


asked, } 


College, | 
“They ran her heavily edited | 


s with varying mix- | 


In 1867, medium Elizabeth Jesse insisted on closed eyes at her séances. It was the only 
way she could truly free her spir 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


| Arthur Hailey 
| Boiling a pot in the network newsroom 


| The language is economical without being 
| spare. In “Hole in the Day.” the story about 
| the fleeing wife, the husband finds tempo- 


to take his 2-year-old son along on the 
chase. At one point they stop so Grant, the 
father, can give the child a bath in the men’s 
room sink at a gas station: “Grant has never 
| before seen how that skin shines like silk. 
| He traces a line down the flexing back and it 
| feels like powder. Grant uses every muscle 
| and nerve ending in his own body, as if 
| keeping the baby from falling is the one job 
) in his whole life that truly matters.” 
| Tilghman, 44, a former Navy officer who 
| lives near Boston, co-manages a dairy farm 
and does corporate copywriting. He has 
two sons himself, and the relationships be- 
| tween children and parents are often the de- 
finitive quantities in these stories. They are 


relationships that in some ways representa | 


| unique emotional dimension, as elemental 
| as time and space—and as baffling. 

| Children also seem crucial in the hope- 
| fulness Tilghman’s characters often cling 
| to. So it’s not surprising when in “A Gra- 
| cious Rain,” a Queensville, Md., man who 
| dies finds himself conscious and able to ob- 
| serve the effects of his own death: “He had 
| expected to have so much answered by now. 
| either in the darkness of the void or in the 
light of eternity. Instead ... he had been 
spared once again, spared the end of doubt. 
| preserved from eternal rest.” (Farrar Straus 
| Giroux, $18.95)—Ralph Novak 


| mM THE EVENING NEWS 
| by Arthur Hailey 
| 
| 


| Getting annoyed at schlockmeisters like Ar- 
thur Hailey 


is as useful as getting mad at the 


rary homes for three of his children but has | 
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Mississippi River. They both just keep roll- 
ing along. 

This time out, the author of Airport and 
Hotel takes on network news, as embodied 
by the mythical CBA. The news is not good. 
When anchorman Crawford Sloane’s wile, 
Jes: their 11-year-old son, Nicky, and 
Crawls father are kidnapped by South 
American terrorists, CBA swings into ac- 
tion. They put their best people on the case. 
The point man is lanky, globe-trotting cor- 
respondent Harry Partridge, “whose untidy 
shock of hair had always made him look 
boyish and still did.” He is the craggy-fea- 
tured Crawford's rival for anchorman su- 
premacy, not to mention being Jessica's 


| former lover. 


a 


Bound, abused and drugged, Jessica, 
Nicky and Angus are secreted in caskets 
and taken to Peru, where they are to be kept 
until the terrorists’ demands are met: CBA 
must cancel a week's worth of evening news 
programs and instead screen cassettes 
spelling out the details of the terrorists’ 
goals and grievances 

But don’t give up on the hostages. By the 
strangest coincidence, Jessica once took a 
course in dealing with terrorists. And don’t 
give up on CBA. Partridge, haunted by 
memories of his dead, Italian, former stew- 


| ardess wife, Gemma, decides to go to Peru 


and rescue the hostages. 

To prove he is of substantial intent, Hai- 
ley interrupts his narrative for clumsy dis- 
courses on the larger issues: freedom of the 
press, the dangers of conglomerates taking 
over networks (CBA is owned by the many- 
tentacled Globanic Industries), etc., ete 

Don’t read too closely though. In this 
novel, characters speak in soap opera 
sound bites. One can almost see where the 
commercials would fall. Consider the ex- 
change between Les Chippingham, the 
“permanently horny” CBA news president, 
and Margot Lloyd Mason, the icy, driven 
network president: 

Les: “I’m the news president, aren’t I? 
Margot, I appeal to you. What’s Harry 
done’ 

Margot: “If you must know, it’s a ques- 
tion of his type of coverage.” 

Les (regarding her suspiciously): “This 
is Globanic’s work, isn’t it. (Intuition hits.) 
at cold-blooded tyrant, 


And now a word from our sponsors. 
(Doubleday, $21.95)—J. K. 


@ SATURDAY NIGHT IN AMERICA 
by Susan Orlean 


Orlean’s premise is inspired: that Saturday 
night occupies a unique segment of our 
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ow to tell if your sunblock 
is giving you complete protection: 


RUBPROOF 


Tf the label doesn’t say your sunblock will stay on even 
when your skin is vigorously rubbed or toweled dry, you 
could be losing protection when you need it most. 


SW EATPROOF 


If your sunblock runs into your eyes, it's not sweatproof. 
The stinging sensation means your protection is literally 
dripping off! 


WATERPROOF 


To meet the minimum federal standard for being “water- 
proof,” a sunblock needs to stay on for just 80 minutes 
under water. For complete protection, look for one that 
stays on at full strength even after 6 hours in the water. 


NO EXCESSIVE CHEMICALS 


Tf you're using an SPF higher than 15, you are putting 

excessive, potentially irritating chemicals on your skin. 
The fact is, when your sunblock is rubproof, sweatproof, 
and waterproof, it stays on your skin, so an SPF 15 is all 

you need for maximum protection. 
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An SPF number measures protection only against the 
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sunblock also protects against skin-damaging UVA and 
IR rays. 
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time-oriented culture, that we cultivate all 
sorts of myths and prejudices about that 
day of the week, particularly as it relates to 
the pursuit of fun. “Being alone ona Satur- 
day night,” she writes, “is different from be- 
ing alone on any other night of the week.” 

When she sticks to that subject, this book 
of essays about how various people spend 
their Saturday nights is fun and thought- 
provoking. Her list of pop songs about Sat- 
urday night, for instance, combines a trivia 
test with insight into how much we burden 
the evening with unwonted expectations, 
(Think, for example, of Sam Cooke’s “An- 
other Saturday Night.”) 

At times, though, Orlean seems to have 
despaired of finding enough to talk about 
and to have decided that digression was the 
better part of valor. Her long discussion of 
the quinceafiera, the coming-out ceremony 
among Mexican-American teen-age girls in 
Phoenix, for instance, gets further away 
from the point with every sentence. 

Orlean, a free-lancer whose writing has 
appeared in the New Yorker and Vogue, is 
also addicted to similes and metaphors. A 
European countess who’s the honoree at 
a ludicrous New York society party is 
“one of those people whose visits didn’t 
come and go without notice, just the way 
a visit by a grizzly to a Yosemite camp- 
ground would probably not go without 
notice.” Some suburbanites “pine for a 
Saturday night baby-sitter the way prison 
inmates might pine for a metal hacksaw.” 
Because of its liberal fireworks laws, Wyo- 
ming is “as renowned among the explo- 


Susan Orlean 
What she’s doing: Saturday night 
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sive minded as Louisiana probably is 
among people who would like to marry 
their 13-year-old cousins. 

However distantly related they are to 
Saturday night, though, a lot of the essays 
are fascinating on their own. And one point 
Orlean does make is that nobody should 
really feel diminished if they don’t go out 
on Saturday night. So if some weekend you 
can’t find anyone to go to a movie or go 
bowling with, and Saturday Night Live is 
into reruns, it would be only prosaic justice 
to curl up with a chapter or two of this 
book as you wait for Sunday morning to 
come around. Then you can get on with 
your life. (Knopf, $19. 95)—RN. 


@ LOVE AND OTHER 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
by Molly Haskell 


There’s a lot to like about this memoir. A 
chronicle of Haskell’s marriage to fellow 
film critic Andrew Sarris—and, most im- 
portant, of a mystifying disease, probably 
cytomegalovirus-associated encephalitis, 
that incapacitated him for more than a 
year—it is full of love, insight and humor. 
That it also manages to be a 
thoughtful and almost embar- 
rassingly honest examination 
of the ambivalences of both 
feminism and marriage is even 
more laudable 

That said, you may come 
away from the book feeling 
that you've learned more than 
you needed to know about 
people you might never have 
cared to know that well at all 

As writers go, Sarris and 
Haskell are semifamous New 
Yorkers with semiglamorous 
lives full of screenings and film 
festivals. They live in a world 
that is populated by movies, 


friends, many of whom are 
mentioned in the book and of- 
fer praise for it in its dust-jack- 
et blurbs. 


Molly Haskell and 
Andrew Sarris 
The two New York 
critics as loving 
couple at Sardis 

in New York City 

in 1989 


As critics, the couple are expected to be 
analytical, but here, at least, Haskell is 
prone to too much Freudian navel-gazing. 
Is her “too close” relationship with Sarris a 
re-creation of her love for her father, who 
died before Molly had analyzed that rela- 
tionship to death? Did their different per- 
sonalities develop because her mother is 
proper and withholding, while his is a near- 
stereotype of ethnic maternal love? (It’s 
shocking that a member of the liberal elite 
would say her husband’s doctor was “play- | 
ting] the inscrutable Oriental” and that a 

Japanese social worker behaved with 
“dragon-lady impassivity.”) 

Granted, the near-death of a spouse can 
bring out the introspection in anyone. And | 
this is hardly the first time a writer turned a 
critical eye on the meaning of illness and 
death. But Haskell, as erudite as she is, is 
no match for Susan Sontag, whose /Iness 
as Metaphor lifted the specific—a cancer 
diagnosis—into the realm of philosophical 
masterpiece. 

Perhaps such generalizing isn’t what 
Haskell intended. “The book in itself was 
an act of secession,” she writes, indicating 
that while she remains happily married to 
Sarris, he was not wholly in favor of her 
writing it. “I was better able to accept our 
separateness.” Maybe those who know 
Sarris and Haskell and/or those who have 
had a relationship subjected to this type of 
stress will find that reason enough to read 
this book, Others may not. (Morrow, 
$18.95)—Sara Nelson 
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| PICTURE THIS 
by Felicity Woolf 


| Woolf's approach in this introduction to art— 
direct and logical, rather than intuitive and pas- 
sionate—gives her volume an unfortunatel 
dry, encyclopedic tone. She also overestimates 

| herstated audience: Few 8-year- 

| olds will have the patience to 

| deal with such words as “com- 
missioned” and “medium.” 

| Such terms, however, 
are faithfully explained ina 

| glossary, and middle 
school students (proba- 
bly the best age group 
for the book) as well as 

| younger readers will 

} delight in the imagina- 

} tive choice of paintings. 

| To show how different artists 

| approach the same subject, 

} forexample, Woolf, former 

| education officer at Lon- 

don’s National Gallery, 


= 


Sp 
| Ophelia—Millais's 
| rily realistic Pre-Ra- 


| phaelite 1852 version 
| and Redon’s dreamy 
ca, 


1905 evocation, 
phelia Among the Flow- 
ers.” Here and throughout, er) 
descriptions of technique Tr 
| are clear and_ precise. r 

(Doubleday, $14.95) 


ARCTIC 
MEMORIES 
| by Normee 
Ekoomiak = 


A dangerous world 
| where men live so close to 
the elements that they sleep in 
| houses carved of ice: What could be a more 
| tempting universe to a child? All the better 
| that this world is real. Ekoomiak, an Inuit (Es- 
| kimo) artist whose colored, playful paintings 
and tapestries provide this book’s illustra- 
| tions, offers a richly detailed account of his 
) childhood in northern Quebec. (Holt,$15.95) 


| | DANGER, THE DOG-YARD CAT 
| by Libby Riddles with Shelley Gill 
Illustrated by Shannon Cartwright 


| Another sort of Arctic adventure is that of 

Danger, 
| mean, lean break-all-the-rules cat” daring— 
or dumb—enough to lead a dogsled team. 
Riddles, the author of this quirky tale, won 
the 1,049-mile Iditarod Sled Dog Race from 
Anchorage to Nome in 1985. Danger is Rid- 
dles’s catin real life, and the book reflects her 
affection. (Paws IV, POB 2368, Homer, 
Alaska 99603, paper, $13.95) 


“A cool cat/ Some say a fool cat/ A | 
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| GREAT NORTHERN DIVER: 

THE LOON 
by Barbara Juster Esbensen; Illustrated 
by Mary Barrett Brown 


Here is another tale from 
the north country—this 
one dedicated to the bird 
behind the unforgettable 
call. Esbensen’s _ stodgy, 
schoolmarmish approach is 
reminiscent of those nature 
films many of us endured in the 
*50s and °60s. Although Brown’s 
detailed illustrations _ provide 
some lovely and gentle relief from 
the lecturing tone, in general, this 
is a book desperately in 
need of a sense of humor. 
(In other words, Mom al- 
most fell asleep while read- 
ing it) (Little, Brown, 
$14.95) —Susan Toepfer 
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™ MOTHER GOOSE 
ROCK’N’ RHYME 


Part Pee-wee Herman, 
part Salvador Dali—with 

a definite streak of Yellow 
Submarine—this psyche- 
delic, irreverent nursery tale 
will delight kids and astound 
(or outrage) their parents. 
Mother Goose (Jean Staple- 

ton) is missing, as well as Bo 

Peep’s sheep, so Peep (played by 

Shelley Duvall, who also pro- 

duced) picks up Mother Goose’s 

son in her salmon-colored, dalmatian-up- 


TH 
gin L Piven 


holstered convertible, and together they | 


survey the loony land of Rhymeland and its 
inhabitants, from Debbie Harry’s seductive 
Old Woman Who Lives ina Shoe (“Who ya 
callin’ old?”) through Harry Anderson's 
Peter Piper, Little Richard’s Ole King Cole 
and Paul Simon’s Simple Simon (for that 


| alone, he deserves an award). Songs like 
| Dan Gilroy's “Hop to It!” 


keep the story 
moving, along with such humorous touches 


as an old and faded Mary (Cyndi Lauper), | 


still followed by a lamb who is now potbel- 
lied and cigar-smoking (Woody Harrel- 
son). In other words, this is not one of those 
sweet little nighttime stories. Kate and Nick, 
though, not only adored it but ask to see it 
again and again and again. (Media Home 
Entertainment, $79.98 as of June 6; 800- 
421-4509. Also broadcast on the Disney | 
Channel starting May 19 at 7 P-M.)—S.T. 


EVEN MORE BABY SONGS 


| EBABY SONGS PRESENTS JOHN 


LITHGOW’S KID-SIZE CONCERT 


Even More Baby Songs may be placid to a 
fault, with 32 minutes of Blandy Panda 
tunes (“Getting Up Time,” ‘I Can Put 
My Clothes On By Myself”) by chil- 
dren’s composer Hap Palmer. All the 
songs are about the same length and 
tone, and are all sung in voice-over 
while the screen shows children per- 
forming some relevant activity. Only 
brief animated segments break up the 
pace. 

The Lithgow tape 


also 32 minutes, is 
livelier. The resourceful actor (The 
World According to Garp, ms of Endear- 
ment) is on-camera most of the time, 


though there are clips of kids and par- | 


ents, including John Ritter and his fam- 


ily. The songs are fun too, from She'll | 
Mountain | 


Be Coming ‘Round the 


| to some of Lithgow’s own composi- 


tions, the best of which is the very 
sing-alongable “Mr. McCloud” (Mr 
McCloud likes to sing real loud/ Mr. 
McCrofty sings softly”). Lithgow is an 
engaging host, with nary a glimmer of 
condescension to the children gathered | 
around him. (Both, Hi-Tops, $14.98; 
800-645-6600)—Ralph Novak 


Mother Goose Rock 
Little Richard and producer Dia yall 


Rhyme 
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NIELSEN RETURNS TO SCOTT 
When Brigitte Nielsen bailed 
out of her 18-month mar- 
riage to Sylvester Stallone in 
1987, she sought the comfort 
of Tony Scott, who directed 
her in Beverly Hills Cop II. Lat- 
er, in 1989, amid reports that 
her new boyfriend, former 
New York Jets pro football 
star Mark Gastineau, was 
beating her, the first man she 
ran to was Scott. Now she has 
left Gastineau again, so where 
did Nielsen go this time? 
That’s right, to Scott, who 


ALL THE PRESIDENT’S MEN 
E. Howard Hunt, the former 
CIA agent who spent 32 
months in jail after being 
convicted along with G. Gor- 
don Liddy and five other 
Watergate burglars, is now 
trying to break into show 
business. He’s pitching an 
idea for a TV series about a 
retired CIA agent who is 
called back into service to 
“perform certain jobs for the 


Brigitte Nielsen, left, makes 
tracks back to Tony Scott. 


is on location in Daytona, 

Fla., directing the Tom Cruise 
stock-car racing movie, Days 
of Thunder. Nielsen and Scott 
were spotted last week as they 
climbed aboard a crowded el- 
) each 
ott hotel. According to a 
source who was also on the el- 
evator, the 6’ Nielsen tried to 
be inconspicuous on the ride 
up from the lobby. “But that 
was impossible,” says the 
source, “because she was big- 
ger than everyone else on the 
elevator.” 


government,” according to 
his manager, Flo Levy. Addi- 
tionally, Limit of Darkness, a 
World War IT novel Hunt 
wrote in 1944, has been op- 
tioned by an independent 
film production company. As 
for Beautiful People, Hunt's 
rather odd conception for a 
musical based on the Claus 
yon Biilow story, Levy 

says, “‘It still hasn’t gotten 


off the ground.” 


BOWIE TESTS FAN LOYALTY 
Rock star David Bowie has 
been called a chameleon be- 
cause of a seemingly uncan- 
ny ability to reinvent himself 
in any number of stage per- 
sonas. A far greater task for 
Bowie, perhaps, will be in- 
venting enough ticket buyers 
to make the American leg of 
his world concert tour a fi- 
nancial success. His first 
concert here, in Miami, was 
scheduled for last Friday 
(April 27). 

Ticket sales, according to 
recording industry sources, 
are not going well. Factor in 
the generally negative reviews 
in Europe for Bowie's Sound 
+ Vision tour and the fact 
that ChangesBowie, his current 
album, is a best-of collection 
rather than a new studio ef- 
fort, and you might expect to 
find some very worried folks 
in the Bowie camp. 

The camp, however, says 
everything's just fine. 
In fact, they seem so confi- 
dent that they've added a 
second date (May 23) at 
Los Angeles’s 56,000-seat 
Dodger Stadium even 
though our sources contend 
that Bowie's first date at 
the site (May 26) is barely 
half-sold. 


The etiquette of breaking up, 
if there is such a thing, came 
into play recently when actor 
Charlie Sheen, 24, ended his 
yearlong engagement to Kelly 
(Tivins) Preston, 26. 

You see, there was this lit- 
tle matter of Preston’s 25- 
carat pink diamond engage- 
ment ring, valued at more 
than $200,000. Sheen 
checked the propriety of the 
situation and was told that 


Kelly Preston has lost Charlie 
Sheen—but is keeping his ring. 


since he was the one who 
was breaking off the engage- 
ment, it would be in poor 
taste to ask for the ring back. 
So he didn’t. 

Of course, Preston hasn’t 
thought of giving it back ei- 
ther. According to her publi- 
cist, “Even since the break- 
up, the ring is never off her 


= flea 2. 


Has David Bowie's ticket ap- 
peal been overestimated? 
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A NEW FAMILY SURVIVES 
A TRIAL BY HORF OR . 


Bill Heidt was bringing his two adopted children 
hometo wife Aleta, then Avianca Flight 52 crashed... . 


By Ron Arias 
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New York City—bound jetliner happily 

looking forward to the mid-life chal- 
lenge that lay ahead for him and his wife, 
Aleta. The 51-year-old New Jersey ma- 
chine-shop supervisor was returning 
home from Colombia with the couple’s 
newly adopted children, Bianca, 13, and 
her brother Peter, 11. Both youngsters, 
who had spent the past three years at an 
orphanage outside Bogota, spoke only 
Spanish, had practically no schooling and 
needed cataract surgery to correct their vi- 
sion. “It won’t be a honeymoon,” Bill told 
Aleta by phone after meeting the children. 
“But they’re fine, they’re beautiful. They 
just need a home.” 

As Avianca Flight 52 neared New York 
City, Bill grew uneasy, though he was un- 
aware of the pilot’s concern that the plane 
was dangerously low on fuel. Bad weather 
and an air-traffic backup at Kennedy In- 
ternational had already forced the four- 
engine Boeing 707 into its third holding 
pattern. More than an hour had passed 
since its scheduled arrival time of 8 P.M., 


L ast Jan. 25, Bill Heidt sat aboard a 


“1s a miracle 
they lived,” says 
Aleta, at the hos- 
pital with Peter, 
Bill and Bianca 
three weeks after 
the crash in Cove 
Neck, N.Y. 


Photographs by Mimi Cotter 49 


A “Once we de- and though Bill 


cided to adopt, hadn’t understood 
we never had the last PA an- 
phe nas nouncement in 

GENE ected Spanish, he did see 
Aleta, at home P , 


with Billin 1988. the fearful glances of 
his fellow passen- 
gers, mostly Colombian: 
Meanwhile, Aleta Baligian Heidt anx- 
iously stood vigil by the arrivals monitor 
at Kennedy, long after the “Delayed” no- 
lice for Flight 52 had appeared. Even be- 
fore Bill went to Colombia, the attractive, 
40ish piano teacher had had “a bad feel- 
ing” about the trip, having dreamed that 
the plane would crash. “I didn’t want him 
to go,” she said later, “but we had tried to 
adopt for a few years, and now it was fi- 
nally going to happen. After so many dis- 
appointments and delays, I guess we 
couldn’t wait anymore.” Now, clutching 


<Ihad friends,” the two parkas she 


says Peter, with had brought for the 
Bianca ata party children she had 
Site eee ev never met, Aleta 
phanage, “but feared the wors 
niyibest fread feared the worst. 


Shortly after 9 
PM., Bill turned in 
his aisle seat and patted Bianca on the 
back—she was sick and vomiting. Next to 
her by the window, the impish Peter gazed 
citedly at the city lights below. The kids 
were small for their age, apparently from 
poor nutrition and years of neglect, but 
this would soon change, Bill thought. 
They would eat well, go to school near the 
family home in Wyckoff, N.J., make 
friends, learn English, maybe even come 
to love classical music as Bill and Aleta 
did, 

Suddenly, the plane dipped as it at- 
tempted to land, but the descent was too, 
steep, and it headed up again. Then a 
male flight attendant, 
who had been neatly 
dressed until now, 
emerged from the for- 
ward part of the cabin 
looking nervous and 
rumpled. Bill knew some- 
thing was terribly wrong, 
Minutes later, as Flight 
52 ran out of fuel and 
hurtled down toward a 
fog-shrouded hillside in 
Cove Neck, N.Y., he stole 
what he thought would 
be a final glance at his 
children: Little Peter was 
making the sign of the 
cross, while Bianca was 
staring up through her 
thick glasses at the man 
she now called Papa, her hazel eyes calm 
and trusting. Filled with rage at such an 
end, Bill braced himself and shouted, his 
rich baritone filling the cabin, “My God! 
Why have you done this to us?” 


was my sister.’” 


twas in 1987 that Bill and Aleta Heidt 

reached a turning point in their lives. 
Bill had been married previously for 
20 years, and though he and his first wife 
had agreed not to have children, he still 
yearned to be a father, During the mid- 
*70s, he had sung with the New York 
Grand Opera, and shortly after his di- 
vorce in 1984 he met and married Aleta, a 
Juilliard School graduate in piano and 
singing. At first, they did not seriously 
think about children—Aleta had never 
been married and felt she was beyond 
childbearing age—but after two years to- 
gether, they made the decision to adopt 


Knowing that at their ages it would be 
nearly impossible for them to adopta 
healthy American infant, they applied 
through a private agency that specialized 
in adoption abroad, asking for a toddler 
oran older child. In 1988, after nearly a 
year of screenings, they were approved as 
fit parents for a South Korean child. But 
before an adoption could be arranged, 
South Korea—which has provided more 
than half of the 40,000 foreign-born ba- 
bies adopted in the U.S. since 1980—be- 
gan to cut back on the number of children 
it would allow to be taken out of the coun- 
try, and the Heidts were turned down. Un- 
daunted, they continued their search until 
a New York City representative of a Co- 


lombian orphanage told them of a brother 
and sister who were available. 

Blanca and Pedro—the Heidts changed 
their names to Bianca and Peter—were 
the youngest of seven children in a poor 
rural family from a mountain valley north 
of Bogota. Four years ago, their mother 
drowned after falling from a horse while 
crossing a stream; unable to support and 
care for his youngest, their father, a farm 
laborer, gave them up to the Children’s 
Rehabilitation and Adoption Center. 

Again, Bill and Aleta were screened and 
counseled by New Jersey adoption offi- 
cials. Though foreign adoptions can cost 
up to $20,000 each and often take years to 
arrange, the Heidts paid about 


both adoptions—mostly for legal fees and 
Bill’s trip to Colombia—and were to re- 
ceive the children in several weeks; the low 
cost and speedy process were possible be- 
cause the children were older and would 
need expensive surgery for their eyes. “We 
thought we'd have them home by Christ- 
mas,” Aleta says. “We had their rooms 
fixed up, bought them clothes ata thrift 
store, and were ready to have their eyes 
checked and get them into a special catch- 
up program at school.” 

Finally, on Sunday, Jan. 21, after a de- 
n processing an FBI fingerprint 
check—which is required of all adoptive 
parents—Bill boarded a plane for Bogota. 
There he was met by his orphanage hosts, 


who would help him obtain the children’s 
visas at the U.S. consulate. On Tuesday 
Bill was driven into the h bove the city 
to visit the orphanage. Bianca and Peter 
were as nervous as Bill when they met. At 
first Bill used an interpreter, but later real- 
ized he didn’t need one; starved for af- 
fection, the children just wanted to be 
touched and to stay by his side. 

As two of the oldest children at the or- 
phanage—a clean, 
spacious complex of 
small buildings with 
about 50 other chil- 


V “Luck was with 
me that night,” 
Bill says. “I could 


easily have pen 

aralyzed for dren anda large 
fone 1 atte staff—Peter and 
have died.” Bianca were insepa- 


rable. While Bianca was shy and moody, 
Peter was alert and active, often clowning 
with other boys. Throughout Bill’s visit, 
the two refused to speak about their past 
life, revealing only that when their mother 
had fallen from the horse she had been 
holding a baby, who also died. 

“Peter and Bianca cried when I took 
them from the orphanage,” Bill told Aleta 
the next day by phone. “They said they 
didn’t want to be adopted, but I was told 
this always happens when kids leave.” 
Later, in the city, Peter threw a tantrum, 
begging his new father to take him back. 
Bill returned with the kids, allowing Peter 
to hand out candies to his friends. “He 
walked around like some big shot, saying 
goodbye and giving out goodies,” Bill told 
Aleta. “After that, they were ready to go.” 

At 1:15 Thursday afternoon, with the 
children’s release forms and visas in or- 
der, Bill, Peter and Bianca boarded Flight 
52 and took their seats in the 15th row, 
overlooking the right wing. The plane 
landed briefly in Medellin for refueling, 
then took off again for the scheduled five- 
hour nonstop flight to New York City. A 
few hours into the flight, Peter and Bianca 
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became restless. Bill amused them with 
games and pencil sketches. He tried telling 
them about the U.S. and their new home, 
about Aleta, and about the family dog and 
three cats. Finally, they watched the movie 
The Presidio, with Sean Connery. By the 
time they reached the U.S. east coast, the 
plane hit bad weather, and Bianca began 
to feel sick. 

Some two hours later, when the jetliner 
was circling over Long Island, Bill awaited 
the inevitable with a mounting sense of 
helplessness. The children, exhausted, 
seemed unaware until the last moment of 
his fear that a crash was imminent. Over 
and over, Bill kept thinking that what was 
happening couldn't be true, that it was the 
kind of thing that only happens in the 
movies. As the plane lost power in all en- 
gines and started its final, fateful plunge. 
his fear gave way to anger. After shouting 
above the screams of other passengers, he 
felt the plane pitch and shudder, then hit 
what he thought were the treetops. It was 
over in an instant. Bill was knocked un- 
conscious as the plane struck the wooded 
hillside, its fuselage buckling in two parts. 

In the silence immediately afterward, 
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A Peter learns to Bill opened his eyes; 
ride a bike with he thought he was 
pals, from left, dreaming. Lying in 
Michael Morris- his overturned seat, 
sey, his broth gazing througha 


er Danny and 


Danny Rowen. gaping hole in the 


fuselage, he felt a 
breeze sweep his 
face and he knew he was alive. But he 
could barely breathe and felt pain 
throughout his body at the slightest move- 
ment. After struggling in the dark to un- 
buckle his seat belt, he managed to pull 
himself toward the hole with his 

hands. Then he slid down a few feet onto 
the ground, his face in the mud. He called 
out to Peter and Bianca, but all he heard 
were what seemed like distant moans and 
cries. Unable to move his head or legs, he 
lay alone, helpless for what seemed like 
hours. 

“Then I heard voices,” Bill recall 
saw some lights getting closer. I could 
hear the voices saying, “This one’s dead, 
this one’s alive.’ So I started screaming, 
‘Tm alive! Over here, I’m alive!’ When 
they finally got to me, they asked me if 1 
spoke English, then they carried me down 
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the hill ina blanket 
and put me with oth- 
er people who were 
hurt. I kept asking 
about the kids. It 
was total confusion. 
Then [had to listen 
to the rescuers argue 
about who was worse off, so they'd know 
who to put on the helicopter. I couldn’t 
stand the pain, and J still couldn’t breathe. 
Butall they would say is that they had to 
find out what my injuries were before giv- 
ing me medication. I thought I was dying. 
A priest even gave me the last rites. Then a 
reporter with a microphone asked me 
something, and I wanted to hit him but I 
couldn't. Thank God, they finally put me 
ona helicopter.” 

Before he was taken away, Bill cried out 
again for his children. Somewhere amid the 
wreckage, Bianca and Peter might be dying. 
Butno one answered as he left the nightmar- 
ish, floodlit scene of shrieks and cries and 
bloody bodies, seats and torn luggage flung 
helter-skelter across the muddy ground. 

Later, at nearby Nassau County Medi- 
cal Center, Bill was told he had broken his 
neck, four ribs and both legs; miraculous- 
ly, he narrowly avoided severing his spinal 
cord. He also learned that his children 
had survived. Bianca had fractured her 
hips and a leg and was placed in a body 
cast; Peter had broken an arm. Bill under- 
went hours of surgery on his legs, which 
were fitted into cagelike devices, with 
nearly two dozen metal pins holding the 
bones together. His head and neck were 
fixed in place with a metal frame and plas- 
tic chest brace. He was also given an 
emergency tracheotomy to help him 
breathe. The tube inserted in his throat at 
first prevented him from speaking, and he 
was afraid he would never be able to sing 
again. By the time a frantic Aleta tracked 
him down at the center, all he could do 
was smile weakly and scrawl a brief mes 
sage—“You can’t get rid of me that easy 

Aleta had spentall night at the airport, 
crying, praying and waiting for news of sur- 
vivors. (The crash claimed 73 of the 158 
people on board, and preliminary investi- 
gations indicate that the crew did not com- 
municate clearly to air-traffic controllers 
that the plane was about to run out of fuel.) 
“Ttwas hell. [kept thinking I couldn't go on 
without Bill and the 
kids,” she recalls. 


> “I just want to 
stand and walk 
again,” says 
Bianca, practicing 
her writing. “Then 
I can go to school 
with Peter.” 


> “Without our 


“The airline assigned (music Weide 
a social worker to singing ae s 
keep me company, Aleta, “It’s great 
but then I met this for the soul and 


guy witha big wedge helps in healing.” 


haircut, He was wearing a plastic bracelet, 
and he told me to put it on for good luck. I 
told him l'd kiss that crazy hairdo of his if 
Bill were found alive. I put the bracelet on, 
and right after that, around 5 A.M., [heard 
Bill was one of the survivors. But the sweet 
man who gave me the bracelet had left. I 
didn’t thank him, but I’ll never take the 
bracelet off.” 

In the weeks that followed, Bill under- 
went another operation on his legs before 
he and Bianca joined Peter at home in 
March. Bianca’s body cast was removed 
last month. Bill may need more corrective 
surgery on one leg; eventually, both chil- 
dren will also have their vision corrected. 
Avianca will cover most of the family’s 


crash-related medical expenses and may 
also pay up to $75,000 per person in acci- 
dent compensation. Recently, Bill lay 
propped up in bed in the living room, lis- 
tening to Aleta play the piano while wait- 
ing for Peter to come home from school. 
Bill still hadn’t tested his voice. “I guess 
I'll try,” he said, settling into his wheel- 
chair and moving himself next to Aleta. 
Tentatively at first, then with rich, reso- 
nant force, Bill joined Aleta in singing a 
love duet from Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 
Enthralled, Bianca watched from her 
wheelchair. “It’s still there—it survived,” 
Bill said afterward, then added as he 
winked at Bianca, “We all survive 
—Additional reporting by Maria Speidel 


PRINCESS STEPHANIE DROPS 
A DIAMOND BOMBSHELL, FINALLY 
SAYING ‘I WILL’ TO A SUITABLE GUY 


P ity the poor subjects of Monaco. For 
ears the principality’s 30,000 resi- 
dents have found tracking the beaux of 
playgirl Princess Stephanie as amusing a 
numbers game as anything inside the casi- 
no. And now here she was talking about 
her “growing maturity” and announcing 
her intentions to settle down with nota ce- 
lebrity or a rock star but a run-of-the-ru- 
mor-mill real estate agent, Jean-Yves Le 
Fur, 26. To make matters more tame, the 
engagement, announced last week, had 
the blessing of her strict. conventional fa- 
ther, Prince Rainier. The only topics left 
for Monégasques to wag their tongues 
about were the couple's short courtship— 
Stephanie, 25, met her man ata friend’s 
country home outside Paris last Septem- 
ber—and her gushing comment to Par 
is Match, “I know my life is at his sid 
Admittedly, her relationship with Le 
Fur flies in the face of Stephanie’s accus- 
tomed dating logic, which seemed to con- 
sist of passionate flitting between the bad 
and the beautiful. The youngest Gri- 
maldi has dallied with actors Rob Lowe. 
26, and Christopher Lambert, 33, as well 
as the progeny of two French film idol: 
Jean-Paul Belmondo’s son, Paul, 27. 


almost engaged to American record pro- 
ducer Ron Bloom, 39, her L.A. love since 
mid-1988. Bloom was an improvement 
over Stephanie's earlier escort, L.A. night- 
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clubownerand sex "Ron has be, 
offender Mario Oli- Soy stephanie, 
ver, 37, whom Rain- ee Bloom in New. 
ier banned from York City a month 
his not-quite-square- after meeting 


mile kingdom. 

In contrast. Le Fur, 
the son of an architect, has already built a 
foothold in Stephanie's life. By all ac- 
counts, the athletic, dark-haired Jean- 
Yves is the mysterious stranger who set 


Le Fur in France. 


sail with Stephanie in the Caribbean over 
the Christmas holidays. Caught kissing 
him clad in a tank top and skimpy bikini, 
Stephanie was next seen in February (and 
in more clothing) skiing with her Parisian 
love in the French Alps. In March, the 
princess photographed in her Los An- 
geles backyard, engaged in a topless tiff 
with Le Fur. Breathe easy: The argument 
ended ina clinch. 

Proof of Jean-Yves’s respectability sur- 
faced in early April, when he squired 
Stephanie to Mona- 
co’s annual Festival 
of Magic and a box- 
ing match, where he 


<4 Stephanie and 
Jean-Yves were 
first sighted a deux 
over the Christ- 


masholidayson —_ joined his future fa- 
asteamy cruisein — ther-in-law and 
the Caribbean. Steph’s siblings, 


Caroline, 33, and Al- 
in the royal loge. Ina matter of 
ays, talk of an engagement was in the air. 
On Saturday, April 21, Stephanie, 
dressed in black Yves Saint Laurent and 
sporting a Boucheron diamond, broke the 
news ata private party for 50 at Le Tele- 
graphe. a trendy Paris restaurant on the 
Left Bank’s Rue de Lille. While her father 
skipped the do, Caroline and Albert were 
there, as was a none-too-camera-shy De- 
lon. Sharing in the good wishes was an- 
other delighted duo, Thierry Roussel (the 
ex of Christina Onassis) and Gaby Lande- 
hage, who are tying their own knot May 
12. After a dinner of caviar, fish with truf- 
fles, filet of beef and a bitter chocolate des- 
sert—all washed down with champagne— 
the couple drove off to their newly ac- 
quired apartment on the outskirts of Paris. 
Left in their wake was speculation over 
when the wedding would take place—it 
was rumored to be in June, but as of last 
week no date had been set—and which 
Paris designer would make the bride’s 
dress. Some skeptics questioned if Steph- 
anie would make it to the altar at all. Still, 
she insisted that this was at long last love. 
“T'm tired of people saying whatever they 
please about my life. [ want to set the rec- 
ord straight,” she told Paris Match. “My 
love story with Jean-Yves is something 
very important to me, and I don’t want 
people to talk about it in the wrong wa: 
—Tim Allis, 
with bureau reports 


“She was differ- 
ent from the im- 
age | had of her,’” 
said Le Fur, with 
Stephanie after 


the Paris engage- 
ment party. 


‘BLOND AMBITION’ AND BANZAI 
BUSTIERS: MADONNA LAUNCHES A 
THROBBING WORLD TOUR IN TOKYO 


fter routinely violating almost every ta- 

boo about sex, sacrilege and the public 
display of underwear, what’s a girl to do 
for new material? Madonna revealed her 
answer in Japan, where she kicked offa 
four-month tour that will no doubt delight 
fans, fetishists, cross-dressers and topic- 
starved conservative columnists the world 
over. Mimed masturbation? Madonna’s got 
it, during “Like a Virgin.” Topless guys in 
foot-long pointy brassieres? They pop up a 
third of the way through the show. A hint of 
discipline? “You may not know the song, 
but you all know the pleasures of a good 
spanking,” Madonna cooed after “Hanky 
Panky,” an ode to the joy of the slap. Grant- 
ed, there are quieter moments—Madonna 
as housewife in curlers, Madonna with fish- 
tailed mermen—but before you know it, 
there she goes again, confessing in song toa 
guy dressed asa priest. The 105-minute hul- 
labaloo is amazing for its breadth of contro- 


versy. Perhaps even more remarkable is the 
fact that, so far as can be determined, not 
one of the show’s seven dancers has been 
sidelined with a groin injury. 

“She said, ‘Let’s break every rule we 
can,’ ” says choreographer Vince Pater- 
son. “She wanted to make statements 
about sexuality, cross-sexuality, the 
church and the like. But the biggest thing 
we tried to do is change the shape of con- 
certs. Instead of just presenting songs, we 
wanted to combine fashion, Broadway, 
rock and performance art.” 

Nature, unbidden but immutable, madea 
dramatic entrance on the third night of the 
nine-show Japan swing, when a rainstorm 
drenched the crowd of 30,000 at Chiba Ma- 
rine Stadium, near Tokyo. Tour intimates 
urged Madonna to cancel—the front of the 
stage had turned into a Slip ’n Slide—but 
she refused. “When I saw the kids in front 
getting soaked, the decision was made,” she 
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said. After sloshing through a few numbers, 
the 31-year-old singer broke with the pro- 
gram, sliding across the wet stage and telling 
the audience, “You didn’t know you were 
here for an ice-skating show. Well, ’'m 
Dorothy Hamill.” 

Even if they didn’t get the joke, the usu- 
ally reserved Japanese showed their en- 
thusiasm by rushing the stage and danc- 
ing in the aisles. Sports Nippon newspaper 
declared Madonna not only “supersexy” 
but also the “goddess of the 90s.” Her 
brother, Christopher Ciccone, the tour’s 
artistic director, pronounced her “delight- 
ed. She overcame rain, a full moon, Friday 
the 13th and put on a terrific show.” 

The eight-week, 36-performance U.S. 
leg of the tour, dubbed Blond Ambition, 
opens this week in Houston—just in time 
to promote a new Madonna album, I’m 
Breathless, comprised of “music from and 
inspired by the film Dick Tracy.” The LP, in 
turn, will help promote that much-talked- 
about movie, starring Madonna and War- 
ren Beatty and due in June. During her 


V In““I'm Follow- 
ing You,” Dick 
Tracy gets his gal. 


A The evening be- 
gins with a lusty 
conga line. 


4A Clockwork 
Orange meets the 
Weimar Republic. 
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Now New Freedom 
Anyday Pantiliners 
bring you the freshness 
of baking soda. 
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So you can feel naturally clean, 
d fi er than before. 


feminine and fresher 


Immediately following MURPHY BROWN and DESIGNING WOMEN 


ARSENIO 


A. hot. He’s outrageous. He could H A LL 


be the heir apparent to the late night 
crown. See the flip side of Arsenio. 
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pee WILDER 


is marriage to actress Gilda Radner was made in heaven. 
A year after her death, he opens up for the first time. 


Face to Face with Connie Chung 


©1990 CBS, Inc. 


ALL NEW SPECIAL! Monday, May 7 on @CBS 


Check local listings for time and channel. 


A For “Cherish,” 
Madonna harped 


about men in tails. 


A “Material Girl’” 
opens in curlers at 
a beauty salon. 


shows, Madonna pays tribute to the golden 
gumshoe with a three-song Dick Tracy 
suite, which features one number by Ste- 
phen Sondheim (“Sooner or Later”) and 
much dancing by six gentlemen in yellow 
trench coats and G-strings. 

Despite the contributions by other 
talents—including avant-garde fashion 
designer Jean-Paul Gaultier, who creat- 
ed most of the costumes—there’s no 
question that responsibility for the final 
product, controversy and all, rests with 
Madonna. Says her friend, songwriter 
Stephen Bray: “This is a woman who is 
in complete charge of her life. She calls 
her own shots.” Or, as a no-nonsense 
Madonna put it to a technician who 
questioned one of her decisions during 
a Tokyo sound check, “Listen. Every- 
one is entitled to my opinion.” 

—Montgomery Brower, 
Todd Gold in Tokyo 


4 And Madonna 
wouldn’t be com- 
plete sans crucifix. 
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CRUSTY CENTENARIAN HENRY STENHOUSE 
RUNS FOR CONGRESS, TURNING THE 
RACE INTO A 100-YEAR DASH 


C andidate Henry Merritt Stenhouse is 
working the crowd at the Golden Skil- 
let Fried Chicken restaurant in his home- 
town of Goldsboro, N.C. “I hope I can 
count on you,” he says as he presses the 
flesh and hands out campaign literature. 
Then he turns aside for a moment and 
winks. “I don’t tell them why they should 
vote for me. I just tell °em I need ’em,” he 
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confid 
made.” 

Watch out, Washington! Henry Sten- 
house has finally decided what to do with 
his life—he wants to be the first centenari- 
an in Congress. On May 8 Stenhouse 
will be smack dab in the middle of the Re- 
publican primary, running against two ri- 
vals, in North Carolina’s Third District. If 
he wins, he'll face Democratic incumbent 
Martin Lancaster in November, and a 
month after that he has another important 
date—his 101st birthday. 


“Tf they fall for that, I’ve got it 


“When you add 
up your experi- 
ences over 1 00 
years,” says Sten- 
house, “you've 
got to have some 


A Navy veteran of World Wars Land II, 
Stenhouse acknowledges that his primary 
chances are not good. He’s running a one- 
man show with no consultants or staffers, 
and not much money. “I’ve spent about 
$4,000, all my own. I believe I’ve got to 
pay my own way.” Then again, the semi- 
retired ophthalmologist figures he has a 
lot of friends in the tobacco country of 
Wayne County. He also has a built-in 
constituency: Married in 1919 to Mary 
Cleaves Daniels, who died in 1983, Sten- 
house has five children, 16 grandchildren 
and 18 great-grandchildren, some of 
whom have crossed over to the GOP so 
they can vote for him. 

For Stenhouse, the decision to enter 
public life was made after the State of 
North Carolina yanked his driving license 
when he was 99, claiming that his eyesight 
wasn’t good enough. “TI don’t know of 
anything wrong with my health except just 
an allergy to the trees,” he says. “T’ve got 
my equilibrium, and I know I can see well 
enough to drive.” Riled at the way he was 
treated and generally disgruntled with the 
way things have gone since he was born 
during the 1889-93 administration of 
Benjamin Harrison, he chose to take his 
case to the people. “I’m trying to do 
something about big government,” says 
Stenhouse. “I’m fed up.” 

Running on an ultraconservative plat- 
form, he describes himself as a Republi- 
can “like Republicans are supposed to be, 
buta lot of them get off the track.” He’s 
against foreign aid, the welfare system 
(“Sell it back to the churches”), federal in- 
come tax and “this boompa, boompa mu- 
sic you have today.” True to his philoso- 
phy, he has a political hero from the past. 
“Coolidge was the best President,” he 
says, “He had the ability to make deci- 
sions—to take things by the short hairs 
and do something, not just stand around 
and argue.” 

And, like all politicians running for of- 
fice, Stenhouse is making wild campaign 
promises. “I told folks I’d not offer more 
than two terms,” he says. Meantime, he’s 
moving at his own leisurely pace. “I’m go- 
ing to coast along till the primary is over. 
If I get through that, I'll start working 
hard.” 

Run, Henry, run. 
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Exercise savings this 
Mothers Day... 


AirGometer™ Air Resistance Exercise Bike with Synchronized Dual 
Action to work out upper and lower body. Electronic monitor 
displays Time, Speed, Distance, Cadence, Pulse, Programmable 
Calorie Count and Pulse Target. Model #14-3800-8. 


On Sale May 6 through " - 
May 12, 1990, at USA Kmart stores. The quality you need, the price you want. 


on time-savin 


24.97 


Oneida 44-Piece 
Flatware Set of 
fine stainless steel 
in traditional 
“Carolina” pattern 
has full service 
for 8, plus 4 serv- 
ing pieces. 


ONEIDA 


gifts... 


24.97 


Presto® Salad 
Shooter™ elec- 
trically slices or 
shreds veggies, 
fruits, cheese and 
more. Easy to use, 
clean and store. 
Model #02910. 


39.00 


Corning 20-Piece 
Dinnerware Set of 
Corell serves 4. 
Choose Peach 
Floral, Country 
Cornflower, or 
Shadow Iris and 
get matching 
serving bowl as a 
bonus. > 


51.77 


Corning 10-Piece 
Casserole Set in 
matching patterns 
includes 1-, 2-, 3-, 
and 5-qt. covered 
casseroles plus 
2¥-qt. shallow 
covered casserole. 


27.66 


Black & Decker® 
Handy Shortcut™ 
Micro Processor 
slices, shreds, 
grates, minces 
and chops. Handy 
size. 2-cup bowl. 
Model #HMP30. 


199.00 


Sharp Microwave 
has carousel turn- 
table, express 
defrost, 10 
instant-action 
keys, 700 watts, 
full 1.5 cu. ft. 
Model #R5A51. 


The quality you need, the price you want. 


traditional and new wave 


58.88 


Newcor 7-Pc. 
Cookware Set of 
bright anodized 
aluminum has 134- 
and 214-qt. pans 
and 5%-qt. Dutch 
oven w/covers. 
Dutch oven cover 
fits 10" open fry 
pan. Model #930. 


NEWCOR 


144.00 


Microwave with 
touch control, 
auto defrost and 
10 power levels— 
-6 cubic ft., 500 
watts. 

Gold Star Model 
#ER648M or 
Samsung Model 
#MW3590T. 


Model and manufacturer 
will vary by store. 


gifts... 


179.00 


Microwave with 
computerized key 
pad, automatic 
delayed start, 
timer and turn- 
table—1.4 cubic 
ft., 700 watts. 
Gold Star Model 
#ER760M or 
Samsung Model 
#MW8590T. 


Model and manufacturer 
will vary by store. 


29.84 


Braun Coffee- 
maker. Compact 
10-cup Aromas- 
ter has easily 
detachable swing- 
out filter basket, 
automatic drip 
stop. Model 
#KF400. 


The quality you need, the price you want. 


gifts of style and taste... 


8.88 ec: 


Conair” Pro Style™ 
Hair Dryer has 

two speeds and 
heat settings. 
1250 watts. 

Dual voltage. 
Model #082WK. 


Conair” Curl Iron 
Wavemaker with 
two heat settings 
and on/off indi- 
cator light comes 
in choice of 3 
chrome-barrel 
sizes: 4", 56" and 
%". Models 
#CD19AK, 
#CD20AK and 
#CD21AK. 


9.9 9 each 


Revion Fragrances. 
= Three prestige 
SS) fragrances, much 

loved, to give with 

love: Jontue—1.15 
02z.; Krystle—.5 02z.; 

Charlie—1.5 oz. 


4.97. 
9.97 


ey — x Fashion Jewelry. 


Earrings, brace- 
ion lets, necklaces— 
ES beautiful accent 


cy pieces in white 


Ae and goldtone. 


28.66 


Clairol® “Curl Tech- 
nics’”™ style hair 
easily with 20 
heated rollers. 
Ready dot and 
clip storage. 
Model #R-20. 


22.97 


Clairol® “True-to- 
Light"® Mirror with 
4-way light selec- 
tion swivels from 
regular to magni- 
fying reflection. 
Model #LM-7. 


Epilady Mini Hair 
Remover with new 
rotating coil does 
a smooth job that 
lasts for weeks. 
Model #C-3500. 


29.94 


The Iced Tea Pot™ 
by Mr. Coffee” 
makes 2 qts., 
shuts off auto- 
matically, tucks 
away neatly. . 
Model y 
#T™I. a 


~~ 


The quality you need, the price you want. 


save on everything... 


7.97 


Rival® Electric 
Potpourri Crock— 
a dainty charmer 
of an idea. Starter 
sample of pot- 
pourri included. 
Model #3206. 


24.97 


Rival® 5-Qt. Crock 
Pot® for slow, ten- 
der cooking in 
stoneware has 
see-thru lid, coun- 
try look, 1-year 
warranty. Model 
#3355CB. 


49.00 


Gold Medal, Inc. 
Folding Tray Tables 
in sets of 4 with 
storage rack have 
high-gloss poly- 
urethane finish 
and solid hard- 
wood legs. Choose 
oak or cherry 
grain. Models 
#101 and #114. 


23.00 


Hassocks of wipe- 
clean vinyl have 
sturdy double- 
stitched seams 
and soft-filled 
tops. Choose 
brown or beige. 
Model #11227. 


9788 


GE Phone. Full- 
range cordless, 
2-channel switch- 
able, 10-number 
redial. Model 
#2-9515. 


159.88 


Bissell® Power 
Steamer cleans 
carpets with vig- 
orous action. Long 
hose, compact 
storage, uphol- 
stery head 
included. 

Model #1631K, 


209.00 


GE Spacemaker® 
undercabinet 5" 
color TV with 
AM/FM Radio. 
Electronic on- 
screen tuning. 
Model #7-7660. 


249.00 


RCA VCR has on- 
screen program- 
ming, 4-program/ 
1-year timer, 
remote control, 
110-channel 
cable-compatible 
tuner. Model 
#VC271. 


The quality you need, the price you want. 


rom head to toe. 


29.88 


Teledyne Water 
Pik® Personal 
Dental System is 
accepted by the 
American Dental 
Association for 
removal of plaque- 
causing bacteria. 
Model #WP-20. 


22.97 


Lady Remington 
Shaver features 
unique Gentle 
Touch® cutter for 
all your shaving 
needs. Ultra-thin 
head for comfort. 
Model 
#WER4100BP. 


26.88 


Smooth & Silky 
by Remington 
quickly removes 
hair below the 
skin with unique 
hygenic roller. 
Model #HR-1BP. 


The quality you need, the price you want. 


/MOVE| 


lost time.” 
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REJECTED BY RHODA, UNDONE BY 
MADONNA, RON SILVER BECOMES THE 
SCREEN’S UNLIKELY LOTHARIO 


H e’s about as muscular as Woody Allen 
and only slightly more handsome. In 
recent stage and screen appearances, he 
has played a sleazy producer (Speed-the- 
Plow), a wimpy womanizer (Enemies, A 
Love Story) and—in his current movie—a 
psychopathic killer (Blue Steel). So what is 
it about Ron Silver that has catapulted 
him into the spotlight as America’s newest 
leading man? Well, try brains—Silver is 
gifted with true intellect—and gentle 
charm that combine into a sneaky kind of 
sex appeal. “Only Ron Silver could play 
an incorrigible womanizer and still be en- 


dearing,” says onetime co-star Madonna. 
“Tn other words, he’s dangerous.” 

A man of subtle danger was exactly 
what Blue Steel director Kathryn Bigelow 
was looking for. She needed an actor 
with the interior depths to play a Wall 
Street trader who develops homicidal 
urges after seeing rookie cop Jamie Lee 
Curtis shoot a suspect. She chose Silver. 
“Tt was important to cast somebody who 
had not played a bad guy in a movie be- 
fore,” says Bigelow. “I found Ron to be 
all the character needed to be—someone 
who is very charming and who has a 
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very complicated hidden agenda.” 

Concealment comes naturally to Silver, 
who has often hidden his talents, in some 
ways literally—under a bushel of a beard. 
“When I first started acting, people would 
tell me that if [had the beard I was limit- 
ing myself,” says Silver, 43, fingering his 
scruffy new model. “But I kind of like the 
way I look in a beard.” The post-hippie 
image, though, did seem to relegate him 
to playing the volatile ethnic (the Bulgari- 
an place-kicker in Semi-Tough) or annoy- 
ing boy next door (Valerie Harper’s TV se- 
ties Rhoda). 


“A lot of people read for the part, but Ron 
was just so wonderful,” says Valerie 
Harper, with Ron in Rhoda in the late ‘70s. 


“twas a brilliant, selfless performance,” 
says Enemies director Paul Mazursky of Sil- 
ver, above, with co-star Lena Olin. 


“He's the Jewish me and I’m the Italian 
him,” says Speed-the-Plow co-star Man- 
tegna, right, with Silver and Madonna, 


2 years ago so that his | |-year- 


Silver's big break came with a twist of 
irony. In 1988 he won a Tony for his por- 
trayal of the sabotaged producer Charlie 
Fox in David Mamet's savage Hollywood 
exposé, Speed-the-Plow. But while Silver 
walked away with the kudos, it was his co- 
star, Madonna, who packed the Broad- 
way theater every night. “Most of the au- 
dience was there to see her,” Silver 
admits. “But I was thrilled. Here I was 
with a wonderful part in a wonderful play, 
and all this attention was being focused 
on the play because of Madonna.” 

Soon enough Ron was doing what he 
did with most of his co-stars—bringing 
Madonna home for a relaxed dinner with 
the family. Silver and his wife, Lynne 
Miller, 43, a contributing editor at Self 
magazine, are especially noted for their 
Passover Seders, which, over the years, in 
New York City and in their current West- 
chester County home, have attracted per- 
formers Joe Mantegna, Jill 
Clayburgh, Carrie Fisher and 
Paul Simon and agent Sam 
Cohn and, two years ago, 
Madonna. 

The all-star guest lists not- 
withstanding, the gatherings 
chez Silver simply underline 
the actor’s dedication to tra- 
ditional family life. He moved 
to suburban Westchester two 


old son and 7-year-old 
daughter could stay out of 
any developing spotlight. 

His own childhood, though 
less comfortable, was equally 
family-oriented. “I get so bored talking 
about myself,” says Silver, pausing a mo- 
ment to think of ways to embellish his ear- 
ly life. “I'd like to say I was born in In- 
dia—make it Calcutta. Then I moved to 
Manhattan’s Lower East Side—which 
was a step up.” In truth, Silver is a fifth- 
generation Lower East Sider whose par- 
ents, Irving, a retired clothing salesman, 
and Mae, a public school teacher, still live 
in the same apartment that Ron and his 
two younger brothers, Mitchell and Keith, 
moved into when he was 15. The closest 
anyone in the Silver family got to showbiz 
was his paternal grandmother, who once 
ushered at the nearby Loew’s Commo- 
dore theater. 

When Silver shuffled off to Buffalo and 
the State University of New York in 1963, 
it was to study politics and languages, not 
acting. “I grew up 30 blocks south of the 


5 


United Nations,” he says, explaining his 
choice. “I was unbelievably impressed by 
that.” He graduated with a degree in 
Spanish and Chinese, then went on to 
graduate studies in Spain and Taiwan. He 
toyed with the idea of working for the 
State Department—or the CIA. “In the 
back of my mind it was something kind of 
romantic,” he says. “But to be my age in 
1968-69 and want to work for the CIA 
was kind of perverse.” 

Silver, who escaped the Vietnam War 
ona student deferment, traveled 
throughout Asia on a work-study pro- 
gram. But the changing terrain did not 
erase thoughts of a college girlfriend, 
Lynne, who was doing social work in 
New York City. After he wrote her 
an impassioned letter from China, the 
couple staged a reunion in Athens and 
shortly after, Silver followed her to New 
York and began a halfhearted search for 
employment. He tested his teaching skills 
and also tried social work, while vaguely 
following up his college stage experience 


+ 
Ss 


In the dating nightmare Blue Steel, Silver romances 
policewoman Jamie Lee Curtis—then tries to kill her. 


by taking acting lessons at night. Lynne, 
meanwhile, went in for some more exotic 
moonlighting: She hired out as a belly- 
dancer at banquets and clubs. “Ron 
would come along and act as my bounc- 
er,” says Lynne. “He could really dress 
the part.” 

In 1973 Silver landed a role as a fifth- 
rate impresario in an off-Broadway farce, 
El Grande de Coca-Cola. Two years later he 
and Lynne married; they soon moved with 
the show to Los Angeles. By 1976 Silver 
was appearing as Gary Levy, Valerie 
Harper's geeky, sexually repressed neigh- 
bor on Rhoda. “Ron was a big tease with 
such irreverent humor,” remembers 
Harper. “Whenever I wore stockings and 
sandals, he’d look at me and say, “Well, 
that’s an attractive outfit, you look like my 
Aunt Gussie.’ ” For the next eight years, 
Silver worked steadily but in minor roles in 
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Silver with speaker Stephen Collins and, 
from left, Alec Baldwin, Susan Sarandon 
and Christopher Reeve at the D.C. protest. 


“More than an 
home. That’s what's special,” says Lynne. 
“I love to cook and Ron’s a good eater.’” 


ing, we like being at 


such films as Silkwood and Best Friends. 
“Treally liked L.A.,” says Silver. “It’s 
just I wasn’t terribly successful out 
there.” So in 1984, when director Mike 
Nichols offered Silver a part in David 
Rabe’s stage sizzler Hurlyburly, the couple 
seized the chance to move back East. 
New York took to Silver immediately. As 
soon as he hit town, Sidney Lumet of- 
fered him the lead in Garbo Talks. On 
Broadway he followed Hurlyburly with So- 
cial Security, opposite Marlo Thomas. 
Parked inside the garage of the Silvers’ 
three-bedroom, on-style suburban 
house are his-and-hers matching black 
Mercedes cars—a rare, celebrity- i 
dulgence in a household characterized by 
cheery supper-table chatter and parent- 
child kibbitzing over homework. “Here we 
can live some semblance of a normal life,” 


“Here we can live some 
semblance of a normal life,” 
says Ron of Westchester. Adds 
Lynne: “We are incredibly 
unathletic together.” 


bly unathletic together.” When Silver is 
not making movies—his next film, Reversal 
of Fortune, based on the Claus von Biilow 
story, is due out this fall—he works with 
the Creative Coalition, a political network 
he organized in the entertainment commu- 
nity. In March, Silver, who is the group’s 
president, led Susan Sarandon, Christo- 
pher Reeve, Alec Baldwin and others ina 
Washington, D.C., rally to protest a ban 
t obscenity in federally funded arts 
projects. Two days later, President Bush 
refused to endorse the restrictions. “We 
are very pleased that the President sensed 
the danger,” says Ron of the victory. 
“Tused to laugh about Ron’s politics,” 
says his pal Mantegna. “When my friends 
came to the play, it was like Tony Ben- 
nett. With Ron it was, ‘Oh, I want you to 
meet Senator Moynihan.’ ” At home, Sil- 
ver mixes and matches his actor and po- 
litical friends is Seders are really in- 
s Mantegna. “If he hadn’t 
tor, he would have had a great 
shot at being a rabl 


—Mary H.J. Farrell, 
Sue Carswell in Westchester 
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FOR GLORIA PITZER, UNLOCKING 
THE SECRETS OF FAST-FOOD RECIPES 
IS EASY: JUST FAKE AND BAKE 


he two all-beef patties aren’t the 

problem. Neither are the sesame- 
seed buns. As for lettuce, cheese, on- 
ions and pickles—why, they're available 
almost everywhere. It’s the special 
sauce that makes it almost impossible 
for the home cook to replicate the Big 
Mac. Now, however, Gloria Pitzer 
thinks she has cracked the code. 
Pitzer’s recipe for success is simple: 

1 cup Miracle Whip salad dressing 

1% cups Kraft creamy French dressing 

Ys cup sweet pickle relish 

| tbsp sugar 

Y tsp pepper 

1 tsp dry minced onion 

Stir them all together and you get 
something that Pitzer swears tastes sus- 


piciously similar to the “special sauce” 
that McDonald's uses. 

Pitzer, who likes to bill herself as the 
Rich Little of food (“I do with recipes 
what he does with voices”), can also 
come up with a reasonable imile of 
Kentucky Fried Chicken, Heinz ketchup, 
White Castle hamburgers and Famous 
Amos chocolate chip cookies. She can 
also duplicate Hostess Twinkies, Oreo 
cookies and Stove Top stuffing. 

In all, Pitzer, 54, of St. Clair, Mich., 
claims to have copied more than 5,000 
dishes, many of which depend on so- 
called secret sauces for their distinctive 
flavor—and many of which might fall 
under the heading of junk food. 

“T take the junk out of junk food,” says 


FOOD| 


Pitzer. “You know what goes into my rec- 
ipes.” Gloria is careful to point out that 
she doesn’t actually know what the big 
chains putin their food. “I don’t try to 
dissect the foods and figure out the 
chemical ingredients,” she says. “I never, 
ever try to steal anyone’s secret corporate 
recipe. I just do my best to duplicate the 
taste.” 

Pitzer and her family try to come up 
with names for her dishes that skirt the 
problem of trademark infringement 
but definitely get the point across. For 
instance, her cheeseburger is called a 
Big Match, the cookies are Gloreos, 
and the Hostess Twinkies are Hopeless 
Twinkles. Even so, she has had mixed 
responses from the fast-food giants, 


“Most often the products you make are much, much cheaper than the commercial versions,” says Pitzer, in her St. Clair, Mich., kitchen. 
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some of which were flattered by her 
imitations—and some of which were 
not amused. 

Her Famous Nameless cookie got the 
attention, and approval, of none other 
than Famous (Wally) Amos himself, 
Pitzer boasts. “He gave me a big hug 
and said, ‘Gloria, I don’t put cake mix 
and mayonnaise in my cookies, but 
yours are great. Promise me you won't 
go into the cookie business.’ ” And Col- 
onel Harland Sanders gave her a tip for 


Fried Chicken 
Pitzer Style 


Combine: 

3 cups self-rising flour 

1 tbsp paprika 

2 pkgs. Lipton tomato Cup-A-Soup 
powder 

2 pkgs. Good Seasons Italian Dress- 
ing mix powder 

1 tsp seasoned salt 

Then rinse 9 pieces (3 lbs.) of fryer 
chicken in cold water. 

Place flour mixture in plastic food 
bag, and coat one chicken piece ata 
time in the mixture. 

Arrange pieces in single layer, skin 
side up. 

Use an inch-wide soft-hair brush to 
“Jap” melted margarine over the top 
of each piece. Apply to skin part only. 
(Allow /% Ib, margarine for 3 Ibs. 
chicken.) 

Bake uncovered, without turning 
pieces, at 350° for 1 hour, or until 
golden brown. 


For crispy coating: 

Sprinkle pieces with flour mixture 
and drizzle with a little melted 
margarine every 10 minutes during 
baking. 

Serves 4, 


duplicating his finger-lickin’ 
specialty when they ap- 
peared together on a talk 
show: “I needed a bit more 
pepper, and I didn’t need all 
12 spices.” 

Pitzer discovered her call- 
ing when she was eating in a 
Detroit-area restaurant in 
1962. She loved the cheese- 
cake and asked the chef what 
his secret was. He told her 
that the recipe was a secret. A 
busboy, however, told her 
that the cheesecakes were 
bought, not homemade. 
Pitzer finished her meal and 
headed out to the alley be- 
hind the restaurant and be- 
gan going through the gar- 
bage. In the third trash can 
she found what she was look- 
empty Sara Lee 
ke boxes. That set 
her off on two weeks of ex- 
perimenting, as she sought to 
duplicate the taste. 

Meanwhile, Pitzer began writing a 
weekly food column for the Port Huron 
Times Herald. “The food page included 
a Q&A feature,”’ she says. “The first 
letter I received asked how to make Mc- 
Donald’s Big Mac special sauce. I 
drove to the closest big town—there 
weren't that many McDonald’s then— 
and ordered one. 
It didn’t take long 
to figure out that 
the sauce was 
nothing more than 
a good Thousand 
Island dressing.” 
Pitzer experiment- 
ed in her kitchen 
until she came up 
with what she 
calls a “darn good 
match,” which she published in her col- 
umn. “We received a huge response,” 
she says, “and my boss told me to 
make it a regular feature.” 

For six years Pitzer researched and 
duplicated a different recipe each week, 
and eventually she ran the Sara Lee 
recipe. As it happened, the recipe ap- 
peared in the same edition as a Sara 
Lee ad. “My editor climbed all over 
me and told me to drop that part of the 
column,” she says. Pitzer went one step 
further—she quit—and decided to con- 
tinue her endeavors and publish 
the results in a monthly newsletter (now 
a bimonthly). To raise money for 


Pitzer got a smile anda hug from rival cookie maker 
Wally “Famous” Amos on the set of ABC’s Home Show. 


“I don’t try to dissect the foods 
and figure out the chemical 
ingredients. I never, ever try to 
stealanyone’s secret. ..recipe.I 
just [try] to duplicate the taste.” 


the venture—and a mimeograph 
machine—she took in ironing, baby-sat 
and tutored—and kept the whole thing 
secret from her husband, Paul, an ac- 
count representative for a sign compa- 
ny. “The economy was very bad then,” 
she says. “He didn’t think it was a good 
idea for a woman with five little kids to 
take a portion of 
the family bud- 
get and break 

out on her own.” 
(When the news- 
letter’s circulation 
began skyrocket- 
ing, Paul quit his 
job and went to 
work with Gloria.) 

As the $12-a- 
year newsletter 
boomed—its current circulation is 
5,000—Pitzer began publishing her rec- 
ipes in book form. Six of her 27 books 
and booklets are currently in print, at 
$7 each. 

She and Paul, who live modestly in the 
three-bedroom Cape Cod they share 
with one of their five children, have 
turned down offers from big publishing 
companies, preferring to keep their oper- 
ation strictly mom-and-pop. Says Glo- 
tia: “We do a better job than people who 
do it for money.” 

There are some things, after all, that 
cannot be faked. —Michael Neill, 

Julie Greenwalt in St. Clair 
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Manning, in a practice session, says he taught Haver “how to move if you really couldn’t see what you were up against.” 


RUTGER HAUER OWES HIS NICE JUDO 
MOVES IN BLIND FURY TO SIGHTLESS 
MARTIAL ARTS EXPERT LYNN MANNING 


rying to research his role as a blind 

martial-arts superhero in the action 
flick Blind Fury, actor Rutger Hauer kept 
running up against a major stumbling 
block—the part’s implausibility. Then one 
day, while interviewing members of Los 
Angeles’s Braille Institute, he met Lynn 
Manning. 

“Tt just so happened I came in that 
day,” says Manning. “We talked, and rec- 
ognized that there was a bit of a parallel 
between me and the character.” That was 
a bit of an understatement. Manning, 34, 
who lost his sight in a barroom fight near- 
ly 12 years ago, has since earned not 
only a brown belt in judo, but a slot on the 
1988 U.S. team to the Paralympics, an 
Olympics for the physically disabled. He 
has also won the respect of those who 
know him for keeping his personal tragedy 
from becoming a handicap. “I wasn’t go- 
ing to sit around and cry over spilled milk 
or visions lost,” he says. “I'd had a rough 
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life up to that point and had lost a lot of 
stuff. I learned that you just get up and 
keep moving. I didn’t want anybody feel- 
ing sorry for me.” 

He has hardly given them the chance 
to. One of nine children, Lynn was 
raised “a stone’s throw from skid row” 
in a Los Angeles household that includ- 
ed “several different fathers in the mix.” 
Manning’s family disbanded when he 
was 9, and he entered the first of five 
eventual foster homes. Except for a mar- 
ijuana arrest at 14, he lost himself not in 
the penal system, but in the stacks of lo- 
cal libraries. Between classes at commu- 
nity college, he ran the projector at a lo- 
cal porno theater and corralled shopping 
carts at a department store. Later, Man- 
ning took a job as a counselor at a half- 


Manning “used to come around the li- 
brary where I was working so | would no- 
tice him,” says Judi, his wife of three years. 


> “He isn’t full of 
anger or blame 
about his blind- 
ness,” says 
Hauer, left. “He 
stands up and 
fights for himself.” 


A Athome with 
Judi in their LA. 
apartment, which 
is filled with his 
artwork, Lynn. 
reads voraciously 
in Braille. 


way house for juvenile offenders. 

Then in 1978, during a pinball tourna- 
ment in an L.A. juke joint, one troubled 
patron took a sudden dislike to him. “He 
was either ‘dusted’ on PCP or an over- 
the-edge paranoid schizophrenic,” says 
Manning. “He thought he'd been ‘told’ by 
Jesus Christ or Bruce Lee to teach mea 
lesson. I body-slammed him, dragged him 
out of the place and told him to beat it. He 
did, but he came back later. | turned 
around, and there was a gun in my face.” 

The black circle of the leveled gun bar- 
rel was the last thing Lynn ever saw. The 
stranger, never apprehended, fired a 


single, point-blank shot. Incredibly, 
though it did not kill him, the bullet 
pierced one eye and lodged behind the 
other, permanently blinding him. During 
his hospital recuperation, “I was just try- 
ing to figure out what to do next. I'd cry 
here and there, but then you go on about 
your business.” 

To counter a weight gain from inactivi- 
ty, Manning, a karate buff, returned to his 
love for martial arts by enrolling in a judo 
program. “I was gone. I was hooked. That 
was it,” he says. “It pulled me through be- 
cause it gave me an immediate way to 
compete with sighted people on an equal 
level. That was very important for me psy- 
chologically. It also let me get a lot of 
anxiety out of my system about losing my 
sight.” 

Quickly mastering the sport, he com- 
peted in California tournaments, often 
besting sighted opponents. “Judo is done 
by feel,” says Michael Rotsten. a volunteer 


instructor at the Braille Institute. “The 
point is to overcome being tricked by what 
you see, and so to a certain extent, Lynn 
has an advantage. He has that extra feel 
that a sighted person might not have.” 
Manning’s national blind heavyweight 
judo championship led to a 1988 berth on 
the U.S. disabled sports team, which com- 
peted in Seoul. “I got my butt kicked,” he 
admits, “but I intend to go back in ’92 and 
redeem myself.” 

His chance meeting with Hauer in 1988 
led to a role as technical adviser on Blind 
Fury. “Lynn taught me how to unfocus my 
eyes, to react to smells and sounds,” says 
Hauer. “He could pick up the patterns of 
your breathing if you were upset.” During 
filming in Squaw Valley, Hauer returned 
the favor by teaching Manning to ski. 
“Once outside our hotel, Lynn called out 
my name and I answered,” says Hauer. 
“He hit me with a snowball from 50 feet 
away, just from the sound of my voice.” 

Forced to give up his onetime aspira- 
tions as a painter, Manning now writes 
poetry, takes acting classes and continues 
work on his autobiography. “Hopefully, 
something will break, and I can make a 
living at my art,” he says. In the mean- 
time, in addition to his earnings from the 
film, he has lived on a disability pension, 
the $10,750 he won as a 1984 contes- 
tant on The $25,000 Pyramid, and the sala- 
ry of Judi Hixson, a writer whom he mar- 
ried in 1987. That leaves little left for the 
judo classes he needs to stay in compet- 
itive shape or the $1,500 he must raise to 
pay his way to the Netherlands for the 
1990 World Games for disabled athletes. 

Manning admits that there are occa- 
sional moments that haunt him, like the 
appearance of “phantom visions.” “If you 
have sight and then lose it, the brain con- 
tinues to make pictures,” he says. “You 
have no control over it. You still see 
things—and they don’t go away.” 

Yet it is not so much his disability that 
hampers him, he insists, as people’s mis- 
conceptions about it. “I’m a big, black, 
blind guy, and people are scared of that. 
Sometimes I feel fear from people, some- 
times it’s pity. In Hispanic areas, I hear a 
lot of muttering of the rosary. It’s born 
out of some misbegotten reading of the 
Scriptures. Some people think you’re 
cursed by God. Others think you’re 
blessed.” 

As a formidable man making his peace 
with misfortune, Manning appears con- 
tent, it seems, to have found himself 
somewhere in between. 

—Susan Schindehette, 
Craig Tomashoff in Los Angeles 
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You can only do so much for so many. So this time, do something 

for yourself. And walk away from it all. Just put on apparel and shoes 

designed precisely for the sport of walking. Shoes that are cushioned, from heel 
to toe, to relieve the stress and impact of each step. And flexible, so your foot will move 
naturally, easily. Just put on the Nike Air Healthwalker Plus or Air Healthwalker Max, 

fully cushioned walking shoes that are also machine washable. Or the Nike Air 

Street, a soft and supple performance shoe available in full-grain leather. 

Go ahead, take a walk. And tell the rest of the world 
to take a number. 
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Air Healthwalker Max, Air Healthwalker Plus, Air Street 


For more information, call 1-800-344-NIKE, Monday-Frida Pacific Time. 


IN HOGAN’S ALLEY, THE PSEUDO-TOWN 
WHERE F.B.1. ROOKIES GO TO SCHOOL, 
THE GUNPLAY’S THE THING 


By Kristin McMurran 


T his is Eyeball, do you read me?” The 
sound of a law-and-order voice crack- 
les over a walkie-talkie. “A beige Cadillac 
Seville is heading over to you.” Crackle, 
. “This is team leader to Eye 
ball: Be sure you keep the subject in sight. 
Everybody stay tight.” Bzzzz/. It is just af- 
ter dusk as the subject, a suspected co- 
caine trafficker, slowly motors down the 
main street of a quiet town in Virginia. 
“This is Eyeball. Subject is pulling out 
now.” “Team leader to roadblock. Get 
into position. Be prepared to move when I 
“Now!” barks the team 
leader as headlights flare and sirens 
scream. The Cadillac is forced to a halt. 
“Freeze! FBI!” booms an agent over a 
raspy loudspeaker. “Driver, get out of the 
car, put your hands above your head. You 
are under arrest.” 


This sequence of events may have the 
ring of authenticity, but it’s as bogus as a 
Junior G-Man badge. The exercise is 


played out on the streets of Hogan’s Alley, 


atown modeled after a Hollywood set, 
built on a back lot at the FBI Academy in 
Quantico, Va. The bad guys are amateur 
actors; the good guys are agents-in-train- 
ing. The FBI veteran presiding over the 
theatrics is Jim Pledger, 42, chief of the 
Bureau’s Practical Applications Unit, and 
Hogan’s gun-toting mayor. 

For rookies, the simulated action offers 
a speed course in street smarts. “These 
role players don’t kid around,” says one 
new agent. “They treat you as a real fugi- 
tive would. I haven't been shot yet, but I'd 
rather get shot here. The instructors do an 
excellent job of preparing you for real life. 
You learn from your own mistakes.” 


ON THE JOB 


Funds for Hogan’s Alley became avail- 
able in 1986, shortly after one of the 
bloodiest episodes in FBI history, in 
which two agents were killed and five 
wounded in a four-minute shoot-out on a 
Miami sidestreet. One of the dead agents, 
Jerry Dove, had been a trainee under 
Pledger in 1982. “It was very sad,” says 
Pledger, who has based some of the acad- 
emy’s scenarios on his own experiences in 
the field. “We want every agent to have the 
opportunity to get experience without get- 
ting hurt.” 


oe like 
onaplay; 
eee ing is illu- 
sion,” says 
ing chief Jim 
Pledger, center. 
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Set on 60 acres bordering Hoover 
Road, Hogan’s Alley, named after a 19th- 
century comic strip that featured a gang of 
Trish hooligans, has all the amenities of a 
small town: barbershop, deli, drugstore, 
pool hall. Pledger’s office is located at the 
Dogwood Inn, site of countless fugitive 
arrests. Up the road stands the Biograph 
Theatre, a replica of the movie house 
where John Dillinger was reportedly 
gunned down by the FBI in 1934. A gaudy 
mobile home seized in a drug bust serves 


V “To get home 
for lunch,” sn 
an indispose 
Dana Evans, “you 
have to figure out 
how to get away 
from the agents.’” 
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as quarters for visiting faculty. When the 
FBI is not using the facilities, DEA agents 
and SWAT teams-in-training stage their 
own shows there. 

On one recent afternoon, 39 members 
of a new agents class assembled at the 
Dogwood Inn to act outa series of 
“armed-and-dangerous” arrests. The 
room bristled with anticipation as agents 
collected their gear—walkie-talkies, shot- 
guns, blank ammo—before suiting up 
in bulletproof vests. Meanwhile across 
town, the bad guys were picking up their 
props: phony money with Pledger’s like- 
ness printed on each bill, plastic packs of 
white powder, fake driver's licenses, deac- 
tivated Derringers and other small 
weapons. “We spend a lot of time training 
role players,” says Pledger. “There is no 


4 Three rookies 
bear down on 
role player 
Kandy Hilliard, 
an extortionist’s 
moll in this crime 
mime. 


specific script, but we make sure they 
know the behavior we’re looking for. We 
don’t want any hams.” 

Crime pays $8 an hour at Hogan’s Al- 
ley, but some role players say they would 
do it free. “It’s so much fun to be someone 
else for the day,” says Pepper McGowan, 
who is married to a Marine stationed at 
Quantico. “I’m basically a housewife, but 
over here I get to carry drugs and wear a 
mink coat.” Adds off-duty fireman Mike 
Kerr: “It’s a healthy way to be deviant. 
Sometimes your adrenaline really gets 
pumpin’. I ‘shot’ eight agents in one day. I 
hope it taught them to be more careful.” 

The new agents divide into six groups 
and fan out to make their assigned ar- 
rests. While a cop killer is being cornered 
at an upstairs apartment, an extortionist 
is getting pinned against the wall of the 
town warehouse and his accomplice is 
enduring a rough frisking in the rain. In- 
juries have been slight over the past 
three years, yet role players are encour- 
aged to yell “Code Red” if the trainees 
get too physical. “You try not to cry out, 
because they will stop the scenario,” 
says Marine wife Dana Evans. “Some- 
times the handcuffs really hurt, but you 
figure it'll be over in two minutes. It’s 
not like having a baby.” 

Clipboard in hand, Pledger and a pair 
of instructors observe each scenario, judg- 
ing students on leadership, coordination 
and arrest techniques. Any agent who 
uses his gun must explain why in triplicate 
paperwork. “We are looking for a safe ar- 
rest more than anything,” says Pledger. 
“An agent has to have a very good reason 
to fire his weapon. The last thing we want 
is some mucho macho hotdog in there 
with a fully automatic weapon.” 

Each exercise is followed by a 20-min- 
ute critique, in which the students gamely 
tolerate comments from their instructors. 
One woman nods politely when told to 
be more thorough in her frisking proce- 
dures; another rookie looks sheepish 
when a superior suggests that next time he 
try the doorknob before kicking a door 
down to enter a suspect’s room. 

New agents who pass the rigorous 14- 
week course, which includes more than 
500 hours of classroom study, fitness 
drills, firearms instruction and six practi- 
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Tanqueray. A singular experience: 


Imported English Gin, 47.3% Alc/Vol (94.6"), 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1989 Schieffelin & Somerset Co., New York, N.Y. 
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cals, are usually assigned to duty in small- 
er cities. “If you send them right away to 
the New Yorks and the Newarks, they 
learn only one thing, like organized 

crime,” says Pledger, “so we prefer to send 
them to the Little Rocks, the Knoxvilles, 


the Omahas, where they can work on a lit- 
tle of everything—kidnappings, bank rob- 
beries, searches and surveillance—before 
they specialize. 

Pledger himself started out in Little 
Rock, working nights at the local FBI 
field office while majoring in 
math at the University of Ar- 
kansas. In 1966, at 22, he was 
one of the youngest agents ever 
to join the bureau. Pledger 
spent 13 months in Tennessee 
before transferring to Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he worked 
on kidnappings, assault cases 
and the Jonestown massacre in- 
vestigation. He was also one of 
a team of agents assigned to 
transcribe Nixon’s Oval Office 
tapes during the Watergate 
ndal. After nine years in 
Washington, Pledger was trans- 
ferred to Virginia, where he 


4Pledger spends 
his off-duty time 
with wife Sharon, 
acriticalcare 
nurse, daughter 
Wendy, 19, and 
son Jamey, 16. 


A Classroom 
work precedes 
each oor at 
Hogan’s Alley. 
One thousand 
“arrests” were 
made there in 
1989. 


served as a staff counselor, among other 
duties, before developing the Practical 
Applications Unit at Hogan’s Alley. 

On this particular day Pledger is 
pleased with what he sees. “Everybody is 
positive, upbeat, they want to learn,” he 
says. “They get thirsty for it.” And the 
academy is thirsty for recruits. With a 
growing number of agents who came 
aboard during the early "70s heading to- 
ward mandatory retirement, the pressure 
is on to to fill their spots. 

“We're not looking for someone with a 
particular skill like leaping tall buildings in 
a single bound,” says Pledger. “The best 
agents are independent, tenacious, inge- 
nious and good with people. You give 
them a problem, they run with it,” he 
adds, “They don’t come back and 
“Okay, what do I do now?’ They do what 
has to be done to solve the case.” In other 
words, Clark Kent need not apply, but 
others are welcome. O 


Hey, Doc! 


This ain't no 
colorin’ book! 


A Special 
Birthday Tribute 
To America’s 
Favorite Rabbit 
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A Gallery of Greetings From 
Batman, Snoopy, Garfield, 
Dagwood and The Simpsons 
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PLUS: Steven Spielberg 
Introduces the Tiny Toons 
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What's Up, Doc? 


DOCUMENTS AND DISPATCHES FROM THE LAND OF LOONEY TUNES 


Bugs Bunn 
Quintessential 
American... 


By Steve O’Donnell 


v 


DON’T GET ME WRONG, the ea- 
gle is a fine symbol for the USA. 
But that stern bird of prey has 
stood for too many other 
things—Imperial Rome, the 
House of Hapsburg, Czarist 
Russia—pretty un-American 
operations, every one of them. 
Benjamin Franklin had a pretty 
good idea when he suggested 
the wild turkey as our national 
bird. Itis a rugged and indepen- 
dent creature, but seems to play 
too easily into the hands of edi- 
torial cartoonists and the Art 
Buchwalds of this world, 

Here's my modest proposal 
for our patriotic mascot: a rab- 
bit. Not just any rabbit, as the 
swifter among you have already 
guessed, but one Bugs Bunny— 
the quintessential American 
personality in long-eared fluffy- 
tailed form. 

Bugs seems to embody just 
what we are—or just what we 
like to think we are, and that's 
allowed in the symbolism biz. 
He's plucky, free-thinking and 
ingenious. A self-reliant Joe with 
a wisecrack, always ready to 
take the huffing, puffing heavies 
of the world down a notch or 
two. If the people in foreign 
lands have any good thoughts 
about the Yanks, it's probably 
cour Bugs-like aspects they most 
genuinely admire. The gum- 
chewing Gl who passed out 
Hershey bars at Palermo, the 
movie detective who makes a 
sardonic remark before slugging 
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Carrot cake? My favorite! 
How did ya know? 


the schmo in the tuxedo, the 
rumpled reporter who doesn’t 
care if he addresses the duke 
and duchess properly—these 
are all of the Bugs ilk. 

He's the Common Man—if 
the Common Man were really 
smart and funny and also a rab- 
bit. Even his name is down-to- 
earth—"'Bugs''—like a Dead 
End Kid or a welterweight 
champ. His accent is enlight- 
ened-Brooklyn via the genius of 
Mel Blanc. 

Bugsis The Little Guy—if The 
Little Guy had an amazing rep- 
ertoire of verbal and strategic 
invention and were also a rabbit. 
He's slight of build but crafty 
and agile, like Sir Francis 
Drake's brave little fleet outma- 
neuvering and destroying a lum- 
bering armada at every turn. 

Like most of the lapine spe- 
cies, Bugs is peaceful enough, 
content to lollygag with his sim- 
ple luxuries and homemade 
melodies ("Carrots are divine. 
You get a dozen for a dime. It’s 


Call it a wild Why not just 
hunch. call i¢ a cawwot 
cake? 


magic!"’). But threaten his mod- 
est domain, and he'll respond 
with brilliant energy. When 
riled, Bugs has been known to 
trounce a variety of massive 
scimitar-wielding Arabs, mus- 
ket-toting Hessians, pretentious 
opera singers and befuddled 
rabbit hunters. 

He always attempts first to 
communicate with transgres- 
sors ("What's up, Doc?) and 
then to negotiate (“‘Let's not go 
splittin’ hares!"'), but when all 
else fails, Bugs is ready to deliver 
aseries of surgical strikes against 
whatever ultramaroon has done 
him wrong. 

Ina fix, Bugsis a great impro- 
viser. He's a trickster, like our 
Native American folk character 
Coyote. (Our cartoon coyotes, 
we should note, are handily 
duped by roadrunners.) Bugs 
can assume an impressive array 
of attitudes and identities to 
confuse and disarm his oppo- 
nents. He's even prepared to 
disorient his foe with a lavish un- 


expected smooch, Sometimes, 
he'll transform himself into an 
elevator operator or a manicur- 
ist, into Leopold Stokowski or 
Katharine Hepburn—all to be- 
wilder his galootish adversaries. 
I don't think Bugs is gay, as some 
Partisan groups have asserted, 
but he certainly is completely 
fearless in his pursuit of a ruse, 
even if it means dressing up like 
Carmen Miranda and cavorting 
around a dumbstruck Elmer 
Fudd. 

The attitude of this special 
bunny recalls Fred MacMurray's 
classic movie riposte to some 
fascist thug—''Nuts to you, ya 
Nazi dope!” When Bugs en- 
counters a megalomaniacal 
Martian in war regalia set on 
conquering the known universe 


...And TV Star 


BUGS BUNNY is TV’s lon- 
gest running, most popular 
character. For 30 years, 
Bugs has starred in more 
programs, on more chan- 
nels—and has been No. | in 
the ratings more often— 
than any other artist in the 
history of television. 

Currently, he is seen on: 
ABC every Saturday morn- 
ing in The Bugs Bunny & 
Tweety Show; CBS about 
once monthly in prime time 
Bugs and Daffy specials; 
Nickelodeon and Nick at 
Nite daily in Looney Tunes; 
local stations daily in Bugs & 
Friends; and TNT daily in 
Wild World of Shorts. 
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Brachis Brings Its Best lo The Party 


Brach’s is bringing its best to the party. “2 The tricks, the pranks, the antics, and 
Three Limited Edition Canisters } most of all the joy he’s brought to 
commemorating the 50th Birthday NS 5 children and adults the world over. 
of Bugs Bunny.” They're fun and “~ y If you love him too, join us in the 
looney and filled with fun candies ‘2. celebration. You'll find these canis- 
for the celebration. ters available throughout the year 


Its our way of saying how much >A Lf wherever Brach’s is sold. Collect 
we love this silly wabbit. Everything |] 3 RACHS. all three and keep a laugh and a 


smile in your home forever. 
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Watch where you're lickin’! 


with a superdestructo laser, he 
sizes him up, saying, "Funny lit- 
tle guy, ain't he?” And who else 
but Bugs could persuade a gi- 
gantic hairy monster to get in a 
barber's chair and let Bugs re- 
duce him to a pile of sweepings? 
Wouldn't we all like to be this 
cool? Of course we would, 
You could describe Bugs as a 
loner (but | beat you to it), Like 
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Whats Up, Doc! 


cowboys or test pilots or any of 
our other heroes, Bugs is a man 
‘on his own. A female counter- 
part sometimes appears, but 
only momentarily. Unlike the 
domesticated Mickey Mouse, 
he's not tied down. 

Another very American thing 
about Bugsis his love of creature 
comforts. He enjoys crunchy 
carrots, a nice hot bath—as 
long as it isn’t in a stew pot— 
and even the odd rumba record. 
His rabbit hole is his castle, and 
he has successfully resisted at- 
tempts to build a skyscraper 
around it and a cabin on top of 
it. Dynamite dropped into his 
home has a way of reappearing 
in the trousers of trespassers, 
sending meanies like Yosemite 
Sam heavenward bellowing, 


SPEECHLESS. 


“Great Horny Toads!"" 

Nor is Bugs susceptible to the 
intoxication of wealth and 
power. Your Daffy Duck, for 
example, becomes a ranting lu- 
natic if you drop him into a pile 
of gold and jewels. Bugs would 
never act that way. Once again, 
coolness. 

Bugs is pure 20th-century- 
American style. He is by far the 
funniest animated character 
ever. He sure beats the hell out 
of Europe's insipid Smurfs and 
Japan's stilted robots. He's a 
cartoon rabbit we can be proud 
of. Congrats, Bugs. 


Steve O'Donnell is the Emmy 
Award-winning head writer for 
NBC's Late Night with David 


Letterman, 


MEL BLANC 
1908-1989 


One Picture Is Worth a Thousand Voices 


MEL BLANC supplied more than 
just the voice of Bugs Bunny and 
virtually every other Looney 
Tunes character; he imbued 
them with personality, wit and 
charm. His actor's sensibility en- 
abled him to enliven the verbal 
battle between a lisping duck 
and a stuttering pig, to make 
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sympathetic the exploits of an 
amorously persistent French 
skunk, to bestow worldwide ad- 
ulation upon a brash, Brooklyn- 
ese-speaking bunny. Remark- 
ably, Blanc could also make each 
member of his menagerie sing, 
speak in dialects and do imper- 
sonations —all while remaining 


in character. His unmatchable 
talents emanated as much from 
his heart as from his oversized 
larynx. When Warner Bros.’ 
voice maestro passed away last 
year, the studio ran this simple 
memorial in the Hollywood 
trade papers. Like Mel Blanc 
himself, it said it all. 


Chew on This 


By Rochelle Levy 
Vv 


“The Utah Celery Company of 
Salt Lake City offered to keep all 
[Warner] studio staffers well 
supplied with their product if 
Bugs would only switch from 
carrots to celery, Later, the 
Broccoli Institute of America 
strongly urged The Bunny to 
sample their product once in a 
while, But it was no go. Carrots 
were Bugs’ trademark." 
—Bugs Bunny: Fifty Years 
and Only One Grey Hare 
by Joe Adamson. 


« Carrots were cultivated in the 
Mediterranean region as early 
as 500 8.c 

= The feathery leaves were 
worn as hair and hat adorn- 
ments by stylish ladies of the 
'7th-century English court, 

= In Germany, carrots were 
once chopped into small pieces, 
roasted and ground to use as a 
coffee substitute. 

= California is the nation's larg- 
est producer of carrots, fol- 
lowed by Texas. 

«= The carrot is a member of the 
parsley family. Its close cousins 
include caraway, coriander, an- 
ise, parsnips and celery. 

= An average 2.8-ounce carrot 
provides more than three times 
the recommended daily allow- 
ance (RDA) of vitamin A, the 
nutrient that is associated with 
improving night vision, It con- 
tains vitamins B-|, B-2 and C, is 
high in fiber, low in sodium, rich 
in sugar and iron and a mere 40 
calories (31, cooked). 

= According to USDA statistics, 
Americans ate more carrots 
during the decade of the first 
Bugs shorts (the 1940s) than in 
the previous decade. By 1945, 
Americans crunched an average 
of 10.5 pounds per person. 

= Today, American supermar- 
kets sell $547 million worth of 
carrots per year. 
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It’s Bugs Bunny's” Big Birthday Bash! 

So we're celebrating with big pwice weductions on 
Looney Tunes™ cartoons and feature-length animated 
iin tg movies on videocassette! 

a Choose from twenty-nine fun-filled titles. All starring 
we everyone’s favorite Looney Tunes party animals. 
aay i e And all pwiced to party — from just $12.95 to $19.98!* 
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Enjoy these feature-length 
videocassettes for under 
$20.00 each! * 


For sale 
at stores everywhere. 


WARNER HOME VIDEO 


japon ia ors eet mente Eighth cinad 
Bugs Bunny, Daffy Duck, Road Runner, Looney Tur 
and characters TM & © 1980 Warner Bros. Inc. 
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America’s top cartoon 
characters dish up a 
50th-birthday tribute 
to Bugs Bunny’ long, 


dra wn-out career. 


POGO by Larry Doyle and Neal Sternecky 


(02S MAKE IT OUT 
D5 ABGAL, ADELINE, 
@ eee eel Ney " 
CARROT CAKE? f ANGEL, ARCHIBALD, 
WHY NOT RUTABAGGER CAKE? * 4) ‘SdY, YOU GONE VASTOR, AUCKLAND, 
OR SUFFERN SUCCOTAGH PIE? 22, GIN FINIGH THAT? ]\ AVERY, AZZINEA, 
POCO THAT ef YOU SAIP It, Bua! - ) BABBIT 


] ©1990 Okefenokee Glee Perloo,Inc. 
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‘BLONDIE by Dean Young and Stan Drake 
WH ATS UP A GOLD PLATED 
f 
DAG P 


50 CARROT 
SANDWICH! 
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MUST SAY 
weal YOUR MOE WELL, 
DONT 


Cu 
THE WRINKLES 
PRESSED OUT? 


CATHY by Cathy Guisewite 


|UTS” by Charles Schuls 


HOW COULD ANYONE 
LIVE IN A HOLE AND 
EAT CARROTS FOR 

FIFTY YEARS? 


“FABULOUSLY SUCCESSFUL 
SO-YEAR OLD ANIMAL WITH 
BIG FEET AND BUCK TEETH 
SEEKS FUN-LOVING VEGE- 
TARIAN TO GO HOPPING 
AROUND TOWN WITH mE? 


[ OH, PLEASE! WHERE \ (AND EVEN WORSE, THERE'S 
bo "THESE GUYS GET PROBABLY SOME WOMAN OUT 
THEIR NERVE, CATHY 7! | | THERE WHO'D THINK AN EGO 


© 1958 UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE, INC, 


“LOOK DOC, I’M A HARE-LOOM!” 


Created especially in honor of Bugs Bunny’s*50" 
Birthday, this limited edition porcelain collectible is 
a wonderful gift for all fans of that wascally wabbit. 


“EHHH...| TOUGHT BISQUE WAS A SOUP.” 
The world renowned ceramic artists of The Andrea 
Collection by Sadek have captured the irreverent wit of 
Bugs Bunny in this 10%" high sculpture. Each figure is 
Crafted of the finest bisque porcelain, then hand-painted. 
And each is individually numbered to ensure its value. 


“HARE TODAY, GONE TOMORROW.” 
This commemorative Bugs Bunny sculpture is 
available only through Warner Bros. It will not b 
sold in any retail outlet. So when this limited edition 
of only 5,000 is sold out, at the special collector 
price of $150, they'll be gone forever. 


“OIDER YOIRS TODAY, DOC!” 


Just call 1-800-223-6524, and have your VISA 
or MasterCard handy. Or send check or VISA/MC- 
information to: The Warner Bros. Collection, 
4000 Warner Blvd., Burbank, CA91522. 


CALL NOW: 1-800-223-6524 


Please add $12.95 each for insurance, special handling and rush delivery. 
In California, add 6.75% salestax. Sorry, no C.0.D.s. USAordersanly. 


THE WARNER BROS. COLLECTION 
4000 Warner Bivd., Burbank, CA 91522 
Please send me limited edition Bugs Bunny sculptures, 
specially commissioned by Warner Bros. in commemoration of 
Bugs Bunny's 50” Birthday. 


lease charge my VISA (MasterCard 


Enclosed is my check for $162.95 ($150 + $12.95 shipping). In CA, 
add 6.75% sales tax. 


ePS90 


i gg 
ATIMEWARNER COMPANY 


TM INDICATES & TRADEMARK OF WARNER BROS. INC. 61980 
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YOU NO ye 
CHICKEN ANYMORE... 


«MO! 
AUTUMN TURKEY! 


UDALKER. 


HAPPY SOT, BUGS! SF Sra! 


FING FEATURES 


Mgr IE EGS 
ae  7GGi od [Eulplr 


Your favorites 
come to life, 
right on your wrist! 


50th Anniversary 
DIAMOND WATCH 


(06612 241 S019 0u0m Jo owspon os! o60 ‘nos 56g 24} S0%8 BOT O4619°9 WL 
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FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE 13 Lynn Johnston 


HAPPY Seo me) 


THE RACKIN -FRACKI 
VARMINT WHO EVER, 
FRACKED A RACKIN! 


= xe 


Yosemite Sam FROM THE PANERSONS OF ‘ 
“FOR ae’ FoR WORSE 


Ca) 


TANK McNAMARA © by Bill Hinds and Jeff Millar 


FOOTBALL 

SEASON! 
\\\ 

A 


Hafry som 
FA ANS VER ZARY--- 


1©1990 UNIVERSAL PRESS SYNDICATE 
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it10 S0AM (Ps) 
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CONGWATUATIONS ON 
WEA Oo TAIS 


I'VE BEEN / WOM! AD gave iN eae 

‘ . \WUSTWEEO 

ae a }| INTHE 40% BUT = i Wites vouon 
oe ill se WASCAL, You 


Elmer Fudd 


{OX FILM CORPORATION, 
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MATT GROENIWG, 


ao TE, ess, 


Scheer for Bago Bunny ow his 50th 


TM © WARNEN BUS. INC. 1990 HLIGS' 50TH LOGO IS ATRADEMARK OF WARNER BROS INC. © 1990. © 1990 GENERAL MILL 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION WHAT'S y GOOD News! 2 a 
UP. Youre in GREAT SHAPE 
FOR ne R-OLDl = 


LONGING To FEEL AUR EEF 
YOUNG AGAIN? La jCOW BOD 
THEN SLIP INTO f LKB? 


‘A DIAPER AND 
SUCK DOWN SOME 
STRAINED CARROTS! 


Kien, Ast Yo My 
ui! FOREVER! 


Sylvester 


a MZ GOOSE. 


H, 
TTHINK GOURE GOING 
TO BE SUED. 


GOUR 706 6 OLTEI 
Fy cunone Buse” 


¥ 


© 1990 GRIMMY, INC. 


Look out a new batch is on the way. 
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by Matt Groening 


You THINK 
({ You're So 
> Hor, Buss, 
(( sust ‘cause 
“J You've Gor 
‘\ Wo Ears, 


H- HAPPY B-8-B-B- 
Be Alls 
BIR RTH ~ 


Bee ee EL. 
... HAPPY 


FIFTIETH! 


IF YOU 
WERE MINE, 

YOUD HAVE HAD 
ORTHODONTIA 


Porky Pig 


We told you. 
Remember the rules. 
You didn’t listen. 


GREMLINS 2 


THE NEW BATCH 


Here they grow again. + 


WARNER BROS. rac 
wAMBLIN ENTERTAINMENT rene s MICHAEL FINNELL s.scen “GREMLINS 2 THE NEW BATCH” 
ZACH GALLIGAN PHOEBE CATES JOHN GLOVER ROBERT J. PROSKY ROBERT PICARDO. CHRISTOPHER LEE 
cstuier RICK BAKER “= JERRY GOLDSMITH = STEVEN SPIELBERG, KATHLEEN KENNEDY<FRANK MARSHALL 
CHARLIE HAAS ®t MICHAEL FINNELL ®"*= JOE DANTE 
rk 
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Bug: 
of 


COMING SOON 


WHEN WE SET OUT TO 
MAKE A 
NUTRITIOUS MEAL 
KIDS WOULD 
ACTUALLY LIKE, 
WE GOT SOME FUNNY 
LOOKS. 


Its true. These are microwaveable meals both 
you and your kids will like. : 
They go easy on fats, and have no artificial 
colors or flavors. Just delicious, wholesome 
food kids can't resist. 
And, only new Tyson® Looney Tunes™ Meals 
have the fun of Bugs Bunny” and friends. 
Look for them in your grocer’s freezer. 


‘1M &© 1990 Warner Bros, Inc. 
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MEET THE 


Tiny Toons 


They may look like 


INY TOON ADVENTURES stars Buster a : = as irreverent as the classics. The Tiny Toons cap- 
Bunny and Babs Bunny, and introduces Juvenile versions ture some of the flavor of their forebears, and 
a lively young cast of Warner Bros. yet they're completely original; they've got their 
characters (who occasionally interact of the Looney own personalities. And they're extremely con- 
with their ‘adult’ Looney Tunes counterparts). 9 * temporary. Like most kids today, they're adoles- 
The cartoon series premiers in September witha [WHI IB igilaiamse, cents trapped in an adult world. The only escape 
CBS prime-time special, followed by 65 half-hour is their wits, their senses of humor and notes 
episodes that will air weekday afternoons on local But they're not from their parents, 
stations. Additionally, Warner plans to release an 2 
original 80-minute Tiny Toon Adventures home for kids only. @: They live in Acme Acres. Describe that. 
video. Jerry Lazar interviewed executive pro- a 1 le SPIELBERG: If you were suspended in midair and 
ducer Steven Spielberg at his Amblin Entertain- violated the law of toon physics by looking down, 
ment office. you'd plummet to the ground. Before you made a 
body imprint in the earth, you'd see the whole lay 
of the land: suburbia to your right, Acme Looni- 
versity to the left, and right down the center, the 


An exclusive 


@: Whose idea was Tiny Toon Adventures? interview with 


SPIELBERG: Tiny Toons was presented to me by . 

Terry Semel, the president of Warner Bros. MAxaauUMe) ORUELLKAAM forest where Babs and Buster make their home. 

Knowing about my passion for animation ‘Acme Acres is a cartoon microcosm of our own 

and specifically for the irascibility of the | SAN OBOMES SINAN) world, and of course everything is called “Acme.” 

Warner Bros, classic toons, he invit- 
ed me to become involved in the 
creation of a gallery of new 
characters, 


@: You could market an Acme Acres map. 
SPIELBERG: Yeah, maps to the Toons homes. 


Q: The characters leave Acme Acres, though. 
@: How do these junior toonsters relate to Bugs SPIELBERG: They travel everywhere, from the pyramids of Egypt to 
and his gang? the rain forests of the Amazon. They do more globe-trotting than 
SPIELBERG: This is the new generation. | always Indiana Jones ever imagined. 
thought that Bugs was wise enough to be in his 
mid-20s on a human scale. Elmer Fudd was, of — @: Bugs and the classic Looney Tunes characters make cameo ap- 
course, a real stick-in-the-mud adult. And even pearances. 
though Tweety was a little baby bird, he looked SPIELBERG: Most of them teach at Acme Looniversity. They teach 


Eh, | taught d: 5 7 - 
kidsalldey like he was 3 going on 33. With Tiny Toons, we've Toon Logic. The Tasmanian Devil teaches Dizzy Devil that bunnies 


know. created young characters and made them every bit are yummy, and Bugs teaches Wild Takes class, where the toons 


P24 


MARK HANAUER. 
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‘This Is the New Generatiow 


jee 


ELMYRA HAMTON PLUCKY DUCK J MONTANA MAX | J pizzypevin | DEVIL. 


She’satoonbeartrap— His favorite activities He has an ego the size of Monty is sort of a 14- He's our party animal—a 
her deep love for animals _ include eating, cleaning, © Trump Tower andhasa _year-old Freddie Bar- destructive goofball who 
verges onthe obsessive cooking and worrying. craving to win an tholomew—the richest talks in gibberish and 
and she cannabanypet, He's veryshyandhasa Academy Award or be kid in the world, the eats anything. His 

no matter the size, and low-self-esteem the next Tom Cruise.He _nastylittle brat that you —‘favorite food is pizza 
just love them to problem—the other wants to be the center of justloveto deplore. But _rolls, but he also enjoys 
extinction. She leaves toons are always picking _attention. He's lovable he always gets his eating an occasional 

trail of destruction. She’s. on him. His motto is, despite the fact thathe’s comeuppance. classmate from Acme 
like Shirley Temple “Cleanliness is next to selfish, greedy, quick- Looniversity. 

gone amok. hogliness.” tempered and egotistical. 


Buster Bunny 
and Babs Bunny, 
who cohost the 
show, are like 
brother and sister. 
They're always 


competing for 
the spotkann 
and trying to 


outdo each 


other. 
She'll do anything for a laugh—she’s a bit of a stand- 
up comedienne and also a tomboy. She does schtick 
and impressions, and loves to make people believe 
she’s Madonna, Cher or Lady Di. 


BUSTER BUNNY 


He’s not the son of Bugs; he’s a distant relative. He’s 
smart and fun-loving but also mischievous. His 
favorite class is Wisecracks 101, and to earn cash he 
has a part-time job mowing lawns with his teeth. 
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T'S KID SEASON 
AT HOLIDAY INN. 


Summer GREAT RATES” from $39* And now, through September 8th, take advan- So track down that perfect family get- 
Hunting for a fun family getaway this tage of Summer GREAT RATES with prices away this summer at Holiday Inn, and catch 
summer? Then set your sights on Holiday Inn —_as low as $39 per room, per night, at some yourself some Summer GREAT RATES for as 
hotels. Wete celebrating the 50th birthday of hotels. (In fact, all Summer GREAT RATES _ little as $39. And th-that’s that’s all folks! iy) oc! 
Bugs Bunny™ with lots of LooneyTunes™ give you significant savings*) But call soon. Stay with someone you know," 
happenings for kids at participating hotels. Rooms are limited. CALL 1-800-HOLIDAY 


ORYOUR TRAVEL AGENT, 


% off non-discounted room rate. GREAT RATES offer good at participating Holiday Inn® and Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza” 
ial offers, group rates, discount programs or group sales of ten or more rooms, Bugs Bunny program available at 
ay lon TM&e © WARNER BROS INC. 1990 


es vary, higher or lower, by hotel and room type, but will be atleast 20% 
S, Mexico, and Canada; not good during blackout dat 
participating hotels in US. and Canada. Call for availability and rate 
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The T. 
learn comic facial reactions like head bobs and el 
eye pops. They're spreading the gospel, accord- travel et 
ing to (Looney Tunes directors) Chuck Jones, 
Friz Freleng, Tex Avery and the whole gang of 
forefathers who were the geniuses of the Warner 
Bros. cartoon division. 


@: Can you maintain the quality of those classics? 
SPIELBERG: In my opinion, the animation on Tiny 
Toons is better than any of the Saturday-morn- 
ing or weekday series in quality, depth and fluid 
movement. We're using a color range much 
more extensive than anything seen before on a 
TV screen—much more along the lines of a fea- 
ture film, The in-between work is more de- 
tailed—the characters don't freeze-speak, like in 
the old Clutch Cargo, where they'd take token 
footsteps on a loop and freeze and speak again. 
There's much more body language in Tiny Toons; 
the characters are almost defined by how they 
scurry and vibrate when they come to a stop. 


@: Who is your intended audience? 

SPIELBERG: We're shooting for a younger audience, but we're also 
hoping to get the adults to watch with the kids. I've always been in 
favor of not appealing to just one segment of the family. There's 
something for everybody, We're working adult sophistication into 
this, because that was the original feel of Warner Bros. cartoons for 
me. As a kid, | remember my dad and | would go see the Disney 
cartoons, which were wonderful. But we only really fell out of our 
chairs when we were watching Bugs and Elmer Fudd, or Wile E. 
Coyote and the Road Runner. You could hear the audience laugh- 
ing hysterically, and my father and | laughed shoulder to shoulder. 
We would die laughing. Disney made you fee! good, but Warner 
toons cracked you up. 


SS ) 


Neen 


N 


rerywhere, 
from the 


pyramids of 
Egypt to the 
rain forests of 


the Amazon. They 
do more globe- 
trotting than 
Indiana Jones 


vy Toons 

: @ Tell us about some of the adventures we'll be 
seeing. 

SPIELBERG: Some of our episodes are multiple 
variations on a common theme, like dating, sci-fi 
films, sports or the environment, Our half-hour 
adventures have the toons going to Hollywood to 
become movie stars, to the center of the earth or 
to a trendy restaurant. 


@: We've noticed that, unlike Elmer Fudd, the 
human characters don't carry rifles. 

SPIELBERG: | wanted to avoid all firearms. My 
whole feeling was: leave rabbit hunting to the 
classics. The only weapons you'll see are so fanci- 
ful you don't take them seriously. 


ever imagined. 


Q: What is your role as executive producer? 

SPIELBERG: | sat with everybody at the initial con- 
cept meetings. | worked on formatting the show 
with the Warner Bros. team, and I've thought up 
a number of episodes. | see storyboards on many 
of the shows, and I'm there to say whether a 
show is appropriate for this time period, whether it's too intense for 
kids, whether it's consistent with the characters. But | pretty much 
let the animators animate, the writers write and the directors direct, 


@: How much time do you devote to Tiny Toons? 

SPIELBERG: Animation is the most fun | have right now. I'm involved 
with other projects, but in the last couple of years, I've had more 
fun overseeing the animation from The Land Before Time, An 
American Tail and the sequel to An American Tail, which is before 
the cameras in London right now. As the dollar shrinks and movies 
cost more, my imagination is becoming less and less affordable. So 
I've turned to animation as a way to free it up. In animation, any- 
thing can happen. + 


“C'mon, Steven! 
Back to work!” 


BUGS, 
THANKS A BUNCH! 


To America’s number one 
wabbit—thanks for all the 
laughs you've given us over 
the past 50 years, from 
the employees, dealers, 
and jobbers of Shell, 
maker of America’s 
number one sell- 

ing gasoline. 


Experience the Difference: 
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Thats Not All, Folks! 


“My, ll bet you rabbits lead interesting live: 


At the Movies 


BOX OFFICE BUNNY, the first 
new Bugs Bunny theatrical short 
in 26 years, will premier at mov- 
ie theaters this summer, 


Warner Street 
BUGS BUNNY is big in Tokyo— 
66 feet by 39 feet, to be exact, 
This five-story mural of the 
leading Looney Tune and his 
merry mates adorns the Sima 
Creative House in the fashion- 
able Aoyama section of the city, 
Last year, real estate magnate 
Yahuhiko Shimazaki (who is 
popularly known as Sima) invit- 
ed Warner Bros, to decorate 
the buildings in his trendy neigh- 
borhood with the colorful char- 
acters that were introduced to 
Japan when he was a child, The 
project is expected to take three 
years. Meanwhile, the residen- 
tial-and-shopping district— 


with its $4 million condos and 
tony boutiques—has been 
dubbed Warner Street. 


Bugs tells all 


Biography 
BUGS BUNNY: Fifty Years and 
Only One Grey Hare, by Joe 
Adamson, will be published this 
spring by Henry Holt ($34.95), 


Parties 


SIX FLAGS amusement parks 
across the country will be cele- 
brating Bugs’ birthday all sum- 
mer long with special events, 
The parks are located in Valen- 
cia, California; Arlington, Tex- 
as; Houston, Texas; Atlanta, 
Georgia; St. Louis, Missouri; 
Jackson, New Jersey; and Gur- 
nee, Illinois. 


TV Specials 
HOLLYWOOD SALUTES Bugs 
50th Birthday, a one-hour, all- 
star, prime-time special, will air 
on CBS this spring. Plus, an all- 
new Bugs & Daffy half-hour 
special will premier on CBS in 
September, 


Videos 


A COMMEMORATIVE, limited- 
edition videocassette showcas- 
ing Bugs’ SO years in show biz 
will include clips from his most 
memorable cartoons. Warner 


Home Video is also offering 
special discounts on 29 Bugs 
Bunny videocassettes. Five fully 
animated theatrical features will 
sell for $19.98 each; 24 cartoon: 
compilations will be priced at 
$12.95 each. 


Animation 


BEETLEJUICE IS NOW a weekly 
animated Saturday-morning se- 
ries on ABC. Other Warner 
Bros, animation projects at vari- 
‘ous stages of development: full- 
length features, including The 
Thief and the Cobbler (an Ara- 
bian Nights-style tale about a 
little cobbler who saves his city), 
directed by Richard Williams; 
Rover Dangerfield (written and 
voiced by Rodney); Family Dog, 
a prime-time CBS series inspired 
by an episode of Steven Spiel- 
berg's Amazing Stories; a syndi- 


Beetlejuice on ABC 


cated series based on D.C. 
Comics’ Batman characters; a 
syndicated Gremlins series, 
based on the Joe Dante-direct- 
ed films; and a Quincy Jones 
produced rap video featuring a 
new character called The Dude. 


Art Exhibit 


THAT’S ALL, FOLKS! an exhibit 
of vintage Warner Bros. anima- 
tion art (from the 1930s 
through the 1960s), is on a na- 
tional museum tour. Schedule: 
Dayton, Ohio (April 29-June 
10); Portsmouth, Virginia (July 


~S 


A museum piece 


|-August 12); Naples, Florida 
(September 2-October 14); 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
(November 4-December 30). 
Future stops include Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Baltimore, 
Maryland; Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; Jackson, Mississippi; Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. 


Baseball 


BUGS BUNNY and other Loo- 
ney Tunes characters will ap- 
pear throughout the season at 
these Major League baseball 
games: Atlanta Braves (April 7); 
Baltimore Orioles (August |); 
Boston Red Sox (September 8); 
Chicago White Sox (May 13); 
Cincinnati Reds (July 15); 
Cleveland Indians (April 7, 8); 
Detroit Tigers (July 28); Hous- 
ton Astros (April 15); Los An- 
geles Dodgers (September 3); 
Milwaukee Brewers (July 5); 
Minnesota Twins (July 4); Mon- 
treal Expos (June 20); New 
York Mets (April 11); New 
York Yankees (July 18); Oak- 
land Athletics (April 21); Phila 
delphia Phillies (May 12); Pitts 
burgh Pirates (June 5); San 
Diego Padres (June 10); San 
Francisco Giants (August 24); 
St. Louis Cardinals (July 18); 
Texas Rangers (August 5). ~ 


This Wabbit And His Fwends 
Are Weady For A New 
Genewation. 


Tuts fall Warner Bros: brings to all your favorites al beren hand 
elevision one of the most cherishet Dye every weekday to bring their own 
cartoon series ever, Merrie Melodies BY, IH ELLYLLY, special brand of hilarity to a new 
Starring Bugs Bunny"And Friends”! 0-27 jen0ls generation of fans. 
, These loveable Looney Tunes™ OST: TEHMS4 With 50 years of experience in 
fe characters that you 


grew up entertaining the world, Merrie 
with are back five-days-a-week ina Melodies Starring Bugs Bunny” And Friends” 
{ we < brandnew collection of classicadven- _is destined to be everyone's hare raising 
a tures, Bugs Bunny,” Daffy Duck™ and _ favorite! 
+ cal Piles. 4 
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TECHNOLOGY CAN BE 
A PAIN WHEN IT 
LEADS TO CARPAL 
TUNNEL SYNDROME 


One day last November, Abner Bevin awoke 
at 44.M. with an unpleasant tingling sensa- 
tion and numbness in his right hand. Most 
people probably would have taken an aspirin 
and shrugged off the incident. But Bevin, a 
hand surgeon, instantly recognized it as an 
early warning sign of an ailment that increas- 
ingly affects workers today: carpal tunnel syn- 
drome. A hand and wrist disorder that may 
bring debilitating pain and weakness of the 
thumb and fingers, carpal tunnel syndrome, 
or CTS, is the most common of all injuries 
that result from jobs requiring repetitive mo- 
tion, ranging from tapping on a computer 
keyboard to plucking out gizzards at a meat- 
processing conveyor belt. According to a re- 
cent U.S. Department of Labor study, such 
repetitive motion injuries are soaring, 

from just 18 percent of all workplace mala- 
dies in 1981 to 48 percent in 1988. 

As director of the Hand Rehabilitation 
Center at the University of North Carolina in 
Chapel Hill, Bevin, 54, has performed hun- 
dreds of operations for CTS in his 25-year 
career. Yet he blames his CTS on his avoca- 
tions, Married to a homemaker, and the fa- 
ther of five grown children, Bevin spends his 
off-hours restoring furniture, tinkering with 
his '56 Thunderbird and moving logs in 
the woods around his rural home near Cha- 
pel Hill, “Ido all the things that are wrong 
for someone who has carpal tunnel syn- 
drome,” he admits. Bevin talked about this 
growing workplace hazard with correspon- 
dent Teresa Riordan. 


Why is carpal tunnel syndrome so 
prevalent? 

Advanced technology is partly to 
blame. New machines divide jobs into 
ever smaller tasks, so workers make fewer 
motions more frequently. Meat-packing 
and food-processing industries, for ex- 


“Repetitive mo- 
tion trauma 
seems epidemic,” 
says Dr. Abner 
Bevin, performing 
surgery on a CTS 
sufferer. 


Photographs by Will Mcintyre 


You've tried 
just about every thi in 


Have you tried 
your doctor? 


ae 

have disappointed AND DONaDS 

you, consider this: a tesa 
mptoms stay ler 

Antihistamines: No tee “owes 


f antihistamine sold over- 


the-counter can relieve your | SEDANE runey nose 
allergy symptorns.. -sneezing, runny nose, and Raxpescrition ony oe 
itchy, watery eyes...without risk of drowsiness* 
OTC ANTIHISTAMINES *t eae 
Decongestants: Any decongestant that Lea itchy eyes 


watery eyes 


claims it won't make you drowsy cannot relieve 


aller 
‘gy symptoms other than nasal congestion. i ane tae 

Sudafed™ nasal congestion 
The solution: See your doctor, because your 


doctor has advanced prescription medicines that — [“Crccomanarionstt sneezing 
can relieve your allergy symptoms without the Aleret® —Dietapo® ma eee 
drowsiness you may have had before. See) eae watery ees 

nasal congestion 
Ask your doctor if Seldane* (terfenacine) {Petition of ako dowsnssincidence grate tan pcb gap) 
is right for you: Seldane is different. That's “Thanttooo patents not atte sgntcanty fom tat eportedn patents feevag 
why it can quickly and effectively relieve your sss, BE ee 2nd ition romation 386869 —<ta 0 fe 
seasonal allergy symptoms without the drowsi- “eeronc’ampanyine 565" ” Nrerevon uae” Oasel N: Mesa 
ness you May experience with older antihista- ‘SEE BRIEF SUMMARY OF PRESCRIBING INFORMATION ON NEXT PAGE. 
mines! No wonder Seldane has become the To get the booklet, “The facts about what 


most prescribed allergy medicine in the world** —_ allergy medicines do...and don't do,” call: 


ith all ipti ici | 
doctoran determine what sbetorjon, —-1-800-4-HAY FEVER 


(terfenadine) 60 mg tablets 
Ask your doctor if it’s right for you. 


MDS-595 January. 1990 ©1990, Merrell Dow Pharmaceuticals Inc 


Seldane® 
(etna) 60m Tabiets 
IMIEF SUMMARY: CAUTION: Feeral law probs dspensing without pres: 
tnpton 
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ample, have ‘‘de-skilled” assembly lines. 
Butchers used to carve whole carcasses, 
using many different knife strokes in the 
course of a day. Today, the butchering is 
done ona high-speed conveyor system 
where workers make only one type of cut 
as many as 8,000 times a day, 


Who is most at risk? 

Anyone who uses his hands vigorous- 
ly in the same way for prolonged peri 
ods of time. This includes mail sorters, 
supermarket checkout clerks, hairdress- 
ers, autoworkers, gardeners and musi 
cians, especially pianists, violinists and 
drummers. At the Los Angeles Times, al- 
mosta fifth of the editorial employees 
have sought medical help for CTS-like 
symptoms. 


How do computers create problems? 
Today’s keyboards enable secretaries 
to type 40 percent faster than they could 
on typewriters. According to one esti- 
mate, word processors can make up to 
23,000 key strokes a day. And there are 
fewer moments of respite—waiting 
for the carriage return, for example. The 
technological revolution has outpaced 
human evolution, it seems. We are not 
biologically equipped to perform thou- 
sands of repetitive motions an hour. 


Why does repetition 
lead to CTS? 

Carpal comes from 
the Latin carpus, 
which means the 


Aminority of 
CTS patients are 
treated surgical 
ly, says Bevin, 
taking a break, 


wrist. Tunnel refers to bute hese e 
the rigid space that (on ae 


runs through the 
wrist, which is bound by bone and liga- 
ment. This tunnel contains the median 
nerve and eight flexor tendons, Repetitive 
motion can cause the sheaths of these 
tendons to become irritated and swollen, 
putting pressure on the nerve, 


Is repetitive motion the only cause of CTS? 
No. It can be triggered by a host of dis- 
orders—thyroid problems, rheumatoid 
arthritis, gout, diabetes, a blow to the 
wrist ora sprain, anything causing an in- 
crease of swelling in the tunnel or a de- 
crease of circulation in the median nerve. 


What are the symptoms? 

The chief one is numbness—some de- 
scribe it as tingling or burning—usually 
over the thumb, index finger, long finger 
and half of the ring finger. Some feel 
discomfort radiating upward from the 
wrist to their shoulders. For reasons no 
one understands, these symptoms fre- 
quently come on in the middle of the 
night. Patients have to get up and shake 
their hand until the numbness goes 
away. Their hands may also feel stiff in 
the morning. 
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The pins-and-needles sens 
very uncomfortable. The hand can feel 
weak, and dexterity may be reduced, 
making it harder to unscrew bottle caps 
or hold a coffeepot. CTS can also be very 
dangerous. Of all your pressure-sensi- 
tive nerve endings, 25 percent are in 
your fingertips. If you can’t feel what 
you're touching, for instance hot ob- 
jects, that’s serious. If your job hap- 
pens to be cutting up animal car 
and you can’t feel the difference be- 
tween the handle and the blade of 
your knife, you're in trouble. 


How is CTS treated? 

The first step is to go see your per- 
sonal physician. Waiting too long may 
result in permanent nerve damage. 
‘The initial treatment is a hand splint, 
which, if it works correctly, immobi- 
lizes the wrist and limits finger mo- 
tion, minimizing pressure on the 
nerve. Often patients are given aspirin 
or anti-inflammatory drugs like ibu- 
profen, If there is a great deal of swell- 
ing, steroids might be injected to re- 
duce it. Unfortunately, according to a 
recent study of meat-packing employ- 
ees, treatments like those worked only 
as long as the patients stayed away 
from work, 


Most people can’t do that for long. 
What is their recourse? 

Surgery in which the transverse 
carpal ligament is divided to relieve 
pressure on the median nerve. In 


some cases the swollen tendon sheaths 
are removed. Depending on the pa- 
tient’s job, he can return to work in three 
to six weeks. I’m not about to say that 
every patient with the slightest symptom 
should have an operation. But when we 
can clearly demonstrate that there is a 
nerve conduction problem in the wrist, | 
believe that 95 to 97 percent of patients 
improve from surgery even after return- 


Saddle-joint 
ofthe thumb 


Radius 


Ligament 


bound by 


ligaments Carpal tunnel 


Carpal tunnel syndrome is the result of pres- 
sure on the main nerve in the wrist. 


The major culprits 
that can lead to 
carpal tunnel s) 
drome are hig} 
repetition tasks 
such as, from left, 
sorting mail, typ- 
ing on a wo 
processor and do- 
ing assembly line 
jobs he ye mo- 
torcycle plant 
ork s. “Proba- 
bly even a couple 
of safecrackers 
have been afflict- 
ed,” jokes Bevin. 


ing to work. Surgery is not a complicat- 
ed procedure, but it’s important that 

it be done only by a surgeon who spe- 
cializes in hand surgery. 


Can CTS be prevented? 

Occupational therapists suggest 
avoiding using the wrist in a bent or 
twisted position for long periods, and the 
whole hand, not just the thumb and fore- 

finger, should be used to grasp ob- 

jects. For those who work ata com- 
puter, palms should be kept up off the 
keyboard. But ergonomics—adapting 
the workplace to the worker—is 
probably our best bet. Ergonomists 
have designed knives with bent han- 
dles so poultry workers don’t have to 
bend their hands to cut apart chick- 
ens. Some office workers simply need 
to be trained how to sit correctly. Or 
the height of desks and chairs may 
need to be altered. 


What role has the government played? 

Health and labor agencies seem to 
be paying more attention to repetitive- 
motion traumas. Under pressure from 
the Labor Department, Chrysler an- 
nounced in November its plans to 
study assembly line jobs for ways to re- 
duce injury. In 1988 John Morrell & 
Co., one of the country’s largest meat 
packers, was fined $4.3 million for con- 
ditions in its South Dakota plant. Re- 
cently the company signed an agree- 
ment with the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration that calls for, 
among other things, the hiring of a not- 
ed neurologist to oversee medical 
treatment at the plant and a study ofall 
jobs by an expert in ergonomics. These 
are all important steps. Q 
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INTRODUCING... 


A s the title character in Henry: Portrait of 
a Serial Killer, actor Michael Rooker 
chills more than his victims in the movie; 
he puts a freon freeze into audiences as 
well. Cast as an introverted drifter, Rooker 
murders as casually as a man carving a 
holiday turkey, and his cool-blooded por- 
trayal has been heating up art-cinema box 
offices around the country. 

Rooker is no rookie when it comes to 
on-the-edge characters. He played a 
bribe-taking baseball player in Eight Men 
Out, a lynch mob leader in Mississippi 
Burning and a psychopathic repairman in 
‘Sea of Love. Ironically, the role now draw- 
ing the raves was his first, filmed before 
any of the others. Henry was inspired by 
the story of Henry Lee Lucas (now a 
death-row inmate in Texas convicted of 
eight murders and suspected of scores 
more), and it was shot back in 1985 ona 


Photograph by Kevin Horan 


FILM ACTOR MICHAEL ROOKER, WHOSE 
1986 ROLE AS A SERIAL KILLER HAS 
SUDDENLY FOUND A CULT AUDIENCE 


Brownie-camera budget of $125,000. Its 
backers had planned a straight-to-video 
slasher flick, but Rooker’s unnerving per- 
formance prompted a trial release in Chi- 
cago, Boston and eventually elsewhere. 
The New York Times praised the actor’s 
“astonishing calm and control” in por- 
traying a man “who kills as simply and 
naturally as he breathes.” Says Rooker, 
35: “I was connected to the character. 
The loneliness, the paranoia, you can’t 
play a role like that without knowing 
those feelings.” 

Born in rural Alabama and raised in 
Chicago, Rooker learned about life’s hard 
knocks early. The oldest child from a bro- 
ken family, he staggered through high 
school while supporting five younger sis- 
ters as a part-time truck driver, punch- 
press operator and auto-parts delivery 
boy. Then in 1978 he enrolled at Chica- 


go’s Goodman School of Drama and 
found a mentor in veteran acting teacher 
Bella Itkin. 

Mindful of his past hard times, per- 
haps, Rooker still lives in a modest three- 
bedroom rental in Sunland, Calif., with 
wife Margot, 34, and daughter Alynne, 4. 
Not even Henry’s success, he says, has 
erased all the old fears, even in the mas- 
ter fearmaker himself. “Now that it’s 
opening around the country, I’m open to 
public judgment,” says Rooker. “That's 
scary.” 0) 


On a visit to Chi- 
cago, Rooker sur- 
veys the proving 
grounds of his 
childhood from 
the catbird seat at 
a public pool. 
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LAURIE ANDERSON 


Thinking small, and playing a wet violin, 
ocr rovers Ree this artist sees the world as her medium 


By Jamie Diamond 


“My public Pe 
pon is sort of hired 

y my private 
one to do things,” 
says Anderson, 
above ina 1984 

erformance of 

er New York 
Social Life. 


that makes her hair stand straight up 

on end; she applies handfuls of the 
stuff every morning. “I think I look like 
most female artists from downtown New 
York.” Maybe so, but this evening, Ander- 
son, 42, is about as far away as you can 
get from the SoHo clubs where she got 
her start 15 years ago. She sits in a dress- 
ing-room trailer as the sun sets over the 
Pacific; nearby are statues of Jesus and 
Mary looking out over Monterey, Calif. 
Hitting the third stop on her 45-city U.S. 
tour, Anderson is about to perform her 
age piece, Empty Places, at Santa 
Catalina, a Catholic girls school. 

Ona hook in the trailer, with a safety 
pin holding its ripped hem together, hangs 
the jacket she will wear for tonight’s sold- 
out performance. Anderson puffs a Marl- 


| t’s Vaseline,” Laurie Anderson says, 


A Apregnant Patti 
Scialf left, and 
Bruce Springsteen 
visited Anderson 
backstage after 
her recent sold-out 
show in LA. 


boro and drinks a vitamin-rich chloro- 
phyll drink as she studies her cue card: 
She’s wondering just how the Santa C. 
lina students, who wear white angora 
sweaters and crosses and call her Miss 
Anderson, are going to react to the show. 
“And there are nuns out there, aren’t 
there?” she says as she slips into the jacket 
and steps over to the Sister Carlotta Per- 
forming Arts Center. 


Once onstage she announces, “To- 
night’s topics are politics and music.” 
Dressed in her loose black jacket and 
black leggings, Anderson looks like some 
street-corner sorceress, hair lit by a spot- 
light into a halo, An accomplished classi- 
cal musician, she draws her bow over a 
synthesized violin, evoking the cries of a 
screeching freight train crossed with a 
symphony orchestra. She moves to anoth- 
er mike, and her sterling-silver singing 
voice cuts through the night. She tells de- 
ceptively simple stories, electronically dis- 
torting her voice to create multiple per- 
sonalities, sounding either seductive or 
sinister, mixing satire with confession. 

‘Last night,” she says, “I dreamed I died 
and all my possessions had been re- 


4 Anderson, who 
performed Duet 
on Ice in Genoa in 
the ‘70s, says, 
“When the ice 
melted, the con- 
cert was over.” 


arranged into some kind of theme park.” 

After her performance Anderson says, 
“T wanted to talk to the girls about Jesse 
Helms and [artist Robert] Mapplethorpe 
and censoring the arts.” But all they want- 
ed was her autograph. Laurie Anderson, 
once the darling of the art underground, 
has catapulted into pop culture—the only 
practitioner of that quirky, free-form 
genre called “performance art” to do s\ 

It wasn’t exactly a well-planned ascen- 
dancy. Until 1980 Anderson was a cult 
phenomenon—each one of her idiosyn- 
cratic, multimedia presentations would 
bedazzle small audiences and then pass 
into avant-garde history. But that year she 
recorded one of her songs, ““O Superman” 
(in which an answering machine receives 
a message of doom), and began selling it 
by mail order from her Canal Street loft. 
The initial pressing was 1,000 records. 
Business was slow at first, then the phone 
started ringing. “It was all these people 
from England saying, ‘Can you ship 
about 40,000, please?’ ” she recalls. “I 
looked over at my little stack and said, 
“Sure. I'll send them. You bet.’ ” 

Although she had been approached by 
record companies before, “I never wanted 
to sign, ” she says. “I thought records were 
pop culture, and I was a snob. But now I 
had all these orders, and I couldn’t lick 
that many stamps.” When Warner Bros. 
phoned again, “I said, ‘T'll sign. Please.’ ” 

Produced for $400, “O Superman” has 
grossed more than a million dollars. “We 
all underestimated what was going on,” 
says Warner executive Karin Berg. Ander- 
son has since made five albums for the la- 
bel: Big Science, Mister Heartbreak, United 
States Live, Home of the Brave and, last Oc- 
tober, Strange Angels. She introduced Emp- 
ty Places last fall to standing-room crowds 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Now, 
without a single or a video to support it, 
her tour has sold out in nearly every city 
“People seem to respond to my work as if 
I'm saying something they already know,” 
Anderson says. “As if they'd thought these 
things but never said them.” 

Part of Anderson's appeal is her ability 
to tell stories, parables really, with puzzles 
and punch lines—how she hitchhiked to 
the North Pole, how she stayed in bed for a 
year. It’s as if her life were colored bal- 
loons handed out to strangers to make 
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“love it when a 
lot of things go on 
at once,” says An- 
derson, ina 

1989 perfor: 
mance of Speak- 
ing Japanese. 


them smile. Some may want to respond 
with a line from one of her songs, “Hey, 
Laurie. Are you talking to me or are 

you just practicing for one of those perfor- 
mances of yours?” Yet Anderson is delib- 
erate about mixing myth and reality. “I 
don’t feel the need to be strict about draw- 
ing the line between them,” she says. “My 
life is hopelessly mixed up with my art and 
always has been.” Being casual about 
these borders allows her to conceal herself 
while simultaneously appearing to reveal 
herself. “Stories are free,” she says. “I 
don’t think ’d be able to survive if I gave 
anything else away.” 

In truth, Anderson’s life has some of the 
stuff of which stories are made, her family 
history being rather unorthodox. “My fa- 
ther ran off with the boss’s daughter,” she 
says. “He was hired as her riding teacher. 
They eloped when she was 17 and he was 
32. Her family hated him until they got 
to know him.” Which doesn’t hold a can- 
dle to her father’s father. “The story goes 
that he left Sweden when he was 8, got into 
the horse business when he was 9 and got 
married when he was 10,” Anderson says 


with a smile. Her beloved maternal gran 
mother was a “complete religious fanatic,” 
says Anderson. “She went over to Japan to 
convert the Buddhists. Baptists in Japan? 

1 doubt if there’s even one there and cer- 
tainly not as a result of her.” 

Dad worked at his wife’s family’s paint 
business, and Mom ran a household of 10 
in suburban Chicago. Laurie was the sec- 
ond of eight children—and the racket in 


the house was earsplitting. It can hardly be 
an accident that onstage, fortified by elec- 
tronics, Anderson speaks in dozens of 
voices instead of only one. But as a child 
Anderson learned to isolate herself early 
on, “I became ex- 
tremely self-suffi- 
cient and still am,” 
says Anderson. “I 
would have gone 
crazy if | didn’t 
protect myself from 
getting sucked into 
the group. But I 
think a lot of us 


overprotecting our- 

selves,” Except for one brother, none of 
her siblings has children. “I think after be- 
ing with so many people for half your life, 
it’s a relief to be alone,” she says. 

Alleight children were encouraged to be 
artistic, staging plays and participating in 
a family orchestra. Anderson, who studied 
classical violin, also played in the Chicago 
Youth Symphony. At 16 she quit, decid- 
ing she wasn’t blessed with the magic to be 


RR 
“The whole deal with men 
and babies—you didn’t 
even mention it. That was 
going to be later. And now it 
is later. It’s a lot later.” 
[children] ended up a 


a virtuoso. Although she intended to be a 
librarian, she graduated in 1969 from Bar- 
nard with a degree in art history and 
earned her master of fine arts in sculpture 
from Columbia in 1972. Living in SoHo as 
an artist when painting had been declared 
dead and the “happenings” of the ’60s had 
just happened, she found herself present at 
the creation of performance art. “It was a 
weird and wonderfully open time in which 
you didn’t have to be a professional any- 
thing,” she recalls. “It was enough you 
were an artist. We were pioneers. Everyone 
was working on operas. You could walk 
down the street, see someone, ‘How’s your 
opera?’ ‘Fine.’ “Yeah, mine’s okay, too,’ ” 

Anderson's debut performance in 1972 
was Automotive, staged on the town green 
in Rochester, Vt. She assembled some of 
the local populace around the band 
shell and conducted them in a symphony 
of beeping car, truck and motorcycle 
horns. By 1974, she had returned to the vi- 
olin, playing on the 59th Street Bridge 
wearing skates embedded in slabs of ice. “I 
literally had cold feet about performing, so 
there I was with blocks of ice on my feet,” 
she says. She filled her violin with water so 
it would “weep” when she played a Tchai- 
kovsky concerto. Of these early pieces, she 
. “Staying very small is a way to stay 
away from generalizations. Idon’t trust 
generalizations.” Not all her performances. 
pleased her, however. “There was one 
about fire,” she remembers. “I guess I was 
doing the elements at the time. I had 
filmed a toaster with all my old boyfriends’ 
names written on pieces of burning toast 
that would pop up and I'd throw them 
away.” But after she’d done this perfor- 
mance, Anderson decided that “using 
someone’s name 
was an invasion of 
privacy,” she says. 
“Tt was the last time 
Tever did it.” 

Tt was in 1975 at 
a recording studio 
commune in up- 
state New York that 
Anderson began 
her romance with 
sophisticated audio 
effects: “I was trying to find the sound of 
dust grinding underneath your contact 
lens,” she says. Since then, her work has 
been shaped by the capabilities of the syn- 
thesizers, vocoders and Harmonizers she 
uses to make her voice sound like a robot, 
aman ora chorus. “I feel a desperate 
need to get out of myself,” she says. “I bet 
alot of people feel that way.” 

But the real change came in 1986 when 
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Sammy. 


as younger and 
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much louder. The 
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into mischief. 


day Farmer Josh was load- 
pumpkins into his truck. 
“b= food truck! Let’s go for 
laimed Terry. “Don’t we 
atch the chickens?) 
asked. “We'll only be 
few minutes, besides, 
gry, Terry answered 
into the truck. All of 
. the truck’s motor 
nd before Sammy 
another word, Terry 
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> With sister 
Lynn in L.A., An- 
lerson avoids 
the term ‘‘perfor- 
mance art’ and 
calls herself a 
“storyteller.” 


Laurie took singing lessons and added her 
soprano to the repertoire. “The vulnerabil- 
ity that singing gave her made the audi- 
ence feel closer to her,” says Roma Baran, 
who co-produced Anderson’s albums. 
Says Anderson: “T find it nearly impossible 
to be sarcastic while singing.” What used 
to be called Laurie Anderson pieces were 
now called Laurie Anderson songs. 


In Los Angeles, where two shows have 
been added because the others sold out, 


> Inher New 
York loft, which is 
furnished mostly 
with video and 
audio equipment, 
Anderson grabs a 
macrobiotic meal. 


Anderson walks along Melrose Avenue 
looking for a new jacket. She is pleased 
that her traveling chef has discovered an 
organic supermarket in L.A. For the past 
five weeks Anderson has been following a 
macrobiotic diet meant to fight a dizzying 
parasitic ear infection she picked up in 
Rio. The chef also assures her that the diet 
will discourage her smoking. “Any minute 
I’m supposed to light up and get this gi- 
gantic headache,” she says. “I’m counting 
the days.” 


Since the stark black clothes in the 
men’s stores look so much like the stark 
black clothes in the women’s stores, An- 
derson ends up trying on a men’s 42-long 
jacket. The androgynous look has become 
Anderson’s trademark, but “it’s not inten- 
tional, not a statement,” she says. “It 
came from a time when we all wore blue 
jeans and work shirts and were pioneer 
artists. I think a lot of people assume I’m 
gay. It’s a weird feeling. I’ve just never 
been a very fluffy type.” 

Nor has romance played much part in 
her life in recent years. “My situation is 
central to a lot of women of my genera- 
tion,” says Anderson, who lives alone in 
her New York City loft. “We were encour- 
aged to be professional, The whole deal 
with men and babies—you didn’t even 
mention it. That was going to be later. And 
now itis later.” She laughs, “It’s a /of later, 
T think as a rule work is often used as an 
escape from revealing yourself or letting 
yourself be loved. But one person can 
be enough. They can just say, I think 
you're the most lovable, sexy, incredible 
person in the world. Now, that’s really 
enough.” 

Aconfessed “control freak,” Anderson 
says that lately she has been trying to fight 
her tendency “to fit people into my own 
fantasies. I get this ideal, and I don’t leave 
room for chaos. But I like it best when my 
place is sloppy. That’s when I know I’m 
happy.” She smiles. “By sloppy, [mean a 
few tapes are out of order. 

These days Laurie Anderson goes on 
the Johnny Carson show and has done a 
commercial for Reebok. Yet when she 
wants to make a video she talks to Jean- 
Luc Godard, David (Blue Velvet) Lynch 
and Pedro (Women on the Verge of a Ner- 
vous Breakdown) Almodévar. She records 
songs for Warner Bros. but dedicates 
them to Marxist aesthetician Walter Ben- 
jamin and includes epigraphs from Long- 
fellow and Melville, “I like the idea of sub- 
version. Pop culture needs it, and I like 
doing it,” she says. In Empty Places, a pro- 
jected slide asks, “Should the unborn 
have civil rights? Yes, because they can 
thank you later.” A second slide reads, 
“Should the dead have civil rights? No, 
because they can’t talk anymore.” Says 
Anderson: “I want to make art that’s con- 
nected to the culture and comments on it. 
Notas a lecture but in little ways that 
creep in. But my first job is to create im- 
ages and to paint with color and light and 
sound and texture. If something is more 
beautiful than it is true, I will always in- 
clude it because I also believe that things 
that are beautiful ave true.” Q 
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WITH JACKIE HANSEN AT THE WHEEL, STYLE! 
LANGLITZ LEATHERS SHIFTS INTO OVERDRIVE 
AS MOTORCYCLE MEAN VROOMS INTO STYLE 


ot since Marlon Brando brought the 

leather motorcycle jacket to a surly 
sort of fame in The Wild One in 1954 has it 
been so chic to look tough. One after an- 
other, from Johnny Depp in Cry-Baby to 
Tom Cruise in the upcoming Days of 
Thunder, Hollywood's hunkiest are going 
the way of Hell’s Angels and donning bik- 
er black. But to be hip, not just any zip- 
sleeved belted bomber will do. For bikers 
or for those just playing the part, if it’s 
leather, it has to be Langlitz. “Anyone 
who’s really into leather, who’s not just a 
poser in a bar, knows the name,” says Bob 
Sterne, the road manager who talked Neil 
Young into having some 50 band and 
crew members custom-fitted in Langlitz 
jackets for his most recent tour. 

At the Hollywood boutique Leathers & 
Treasures, owner Dennis Pollicino sells 
vintage Langlitzes, at up to $900 each, to 
the likes of Bruce Springsteen (who owns 
five), Sylvester Stallone (who has three), 
Bruce Willis, Kiefer Sutherland, Michael 


“4 thought everyone's dad had a wooden 
leg and tattoos,” says Jackie of her father, 
Ross, left. Jackie, above, keeps the family, 
Dave, with son Ross, 1, and daughter Ju- 
dith Nicole, 2, decked out in leather. 


J. Fox, Jeff Goldblum, Geena Davis and 
Winona Ryder. * ket has a charac- 
ter anda soul 
Langlitz was a legend.” 

Langlitz, the father of the motorcycle 
jacket in biker lore, died last year at 70, but 
the legend lives on. Fanning the flames in 
the tiny Portland, Ore., shop that Langlitz 
opened in 1947 is his daughter, Jackie 
Langlitz Hansen, 40. Jackie doesn’t share 
her parents’ love of motorcycles—her 
mother, Pinky, now 65, tagged along with 
Ross on her own Harley—but that hasn’t 
stopped her from catering to the biker 
trade. With her husband, Dave Hansen, 
41—who owns 15 cycles—Jackie holds to 
the high, and costly, standards set by her 
father. Each jacket is custom-fitted and 


then built (motorcycle jackets are built, not 
sewn) by a seamstress (the company em- 
ploys six) at the rate of only six a day. 
“Some companies sell in one day what we 
sell in a year,” says Dave. 

Originally called Speedway Togs, 
Langlitz Leathers was founded by Lang- 
litz—an avid biker who continued to ride 
even after he lost his leg in an accident at 
age 17—when he decided he wanted a 
better bomber. Like most bikers at the 


Langlitz’s first Sey client was Clark Gable. 
vis, [eft (although hubby Jeff Goldblum sports 


time, Langlitz wore what was available: a 
variation on the aviator jacket. But the de- 
sign left bikers—who ride leaning for- 
ward—with the wind whistling through 
their knit cuffs and up their backs. Ross 
started to tinker. He designed cuffs with 
zippers, made the sleeves and back longer 
to accommodate a biker's reach and re- 
placed the straight front zipper with a 
weather-resistant diagonal. He also chose 
a leather heavy enough to protect shoul- 
ders and elbows when a biker hits the 
pavement. Little did he know that the 


jacket he designed, which he called “Co- 


. Today the jackets are worn by Geena Da- 


an ersatz model), and Andrew Dice Clay. 


lumbia” and sold for $38.50, was to revo- 
lutionize the motorcycle jacket market. 
“Nowadays there is such a status thing 
with Harleys and leathers,” says Hell’s 
Angel Robert Sandy, whose own red-and- 
white death’s-head patch adorns a cus- 
tom-made Langlitz vest, “but for quality 
workmanship and a fit that’s right for rid- 
ing a motorcycle, not just walking around 
on the street, it’s Langlitz.” 

A small supply and eager demand 
makes for an unrelenting backlog of re- 
quests for the company’s five jacket de- 
signs. From bikers to police agencies 
(Langlitz outfits officers in 40 police de- 
partments in Oregon, Washington and 
Nevada) to celebs, customers place orders 
knowing they will have to wait up to nine 
months for delivery. And, at prices rang- 
ing from $350 to $600, pay for dearly. No 
one seems to mind. As John Hartung, 
owner of a Portland vintage-clothing store 
and 20 Langlitz jackets, one of 
the few delayed zratifications left. 

As orders pile up and cultlike fame 
mounts, the family that Langlitz left be- 
hind is doing its best to keep the faith. 
“Our philosophy is still that you make the 
best you can possibly make with no 
thought to money, Dave. “We'll 
never get rich making six jackets a day, but 
we live comfortably knowing we'll never 
run out of work.” | —Karen S. Schneider, 

Susan Hauser in Portland 


In Cry-Baby (from left) Darren E. Burrows, Kim McGuire, Depp, Ricki Lake and Traci Lords wear leather, but only Darren dons a Langlitz. 
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Erté, the eccentric artist 
who produced works in 
the Art Deco style for 70 years, 
died at age 97 in Paris on 

April 21 after suffering from kid- 
ney problems. He worked until 
the final weeks of his life. The 
Russian-born artist moved to 
Paris in 1912 and coined the 
name Erté from the French pro- 
nunciation of the initials of his 
real name, Romain de Tirtoff. 
He became famous first as a 
fashion designer in the 1910s, 
and then as a music hall and op- 
era set designer in the ’20s and 
*30s. In the *60s he began making 
prints, and soon a whole new 
generation of collectors (including Mar- 
tina Navratilova and Barbra Streisand) 
discovered Erté. In 1967 Manhattan’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art helped revi- 
talize Erté’s reputation by purchasing a 
large collection of his work. Thomas Hov- 


Paulette Goddard, who died at age 
78 (or as old as 84, depending on 
the source) on April 23 at her home in 
Switzerland, following a short illness, is 
likely to be remembered as much for the 
one movie part she didn’t get as for the 40- 
plus parts she did. Goddard had all but 
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ing, then the director of the museum and 
now the editor of Connoisseur magazine, 
says, “Erté adhered to no formula and 
kept on producing and evolving until his 
death. He was vibrant, highly creative, 
prolific, trendsetting and superelectric.” 


signed for the highly coveted role of Scar- 
lett O'Hara in 1939’s Gone with the Wind 
but lost the part, at the last minute, to Vivi- 
en Leigh. “She was a wonderful romantic, 
comic actress, though unfortunately she 
was also a neglected talent. If she had got- 
ten Scarlett, it would have been much dif- 
ferent for her,” says Peter Rainer, film crit- 
ic for the Los Angeles Times. Goddard, who 
was born Marion Levy in Great Neck, 
N.Y., arrived in Hollywood in 1931, 
having already married and divorced 
lumber magnate Edgar James. She 
soon captured the heart of Charlie 
Chaplin, co-starring with him in 
1936’s Modern Times and taking 
him as her second husband, she 
claimed, ina secret at-sea cere- 
mony the same year. In the '40s, 
oddard became a top star at 
Paramount, but her career pe- 
tered out by the mid-’50s. 
She married twice more, 
first to actor Burgess Mer- 
edith (1944-50) and then, 
in 1958, to author Erich 
Maria (All Quiet on 
the Western Front) 
Remarque, who died 
in 1970. 


Pil Jazz great Dexter Gordon, 67, the 
tenor saxophonist who received an 
Oscar nomination in 1986 for his role as a 
battered jazzman in Round Midnight, died 
April 25 in Philadelphia from kidney fail- 
ure. Beginning his professional career at 
17, the Grammy-winning musician was 
known as one of the pioneering legends of 
be-bop. “Another chapter on the giants of 
jazz has closed,” says fellow tenor saxo- 
phonist and friend Johnny Griffin. After a 
successful comeback in 1978 following 
drug problems, Gordon continued to 
make records while turning to acting. His 
next film, Awakenings, starring Robert De 
Niro and Robin Williams, will be released 
this Christmas. 


Qm Dick and Liz remarried, now 
's Richard and Flynn. A spokes- 
man for Richard Pryor, 49 (above), con- 
firmed that Pryor secretly remarried ac- 
tress Flynn BeLaine, 26, at his Bel Air, 
Calif., home on April 1. That was less 
than a month after the comedian had a 
minor heart attack. Pryor first took Flynn 
as his bride—his fifth—in 1986. The cou- 
ple, who have a son, Stephen, 5, anda 
daughter, Kelsey, 3, divorced in 1987. Per- 
haps Pryor has mellowed since. Ina 1986 
comedy routine he said, “My bedroom 
used to be mine. Now it’s Toys ‘R’ Us.” 


All spiffed up ina 
Versace suit, 
Marla Maples, 
above right, told 
Diane Sawyer 


she’s not “moti- 
vated by money.’” 
Soon after, the 
Trumps (happy in 
Trump Tower in 
1985) announced 
they had agreed 
onan “open 
marriage.” 


MARRIAGE WITH 
‘AMIDAS TOUCH 


Ivana did it-and Marla still could. These seven women found that 
snaring a superrich spouse is legal, tender and often surprisingly simple 


fter two months of hiding, Marla 
Maples, looking wide-eyed and 
worn-out, finally surfaced on 
ABC’s PrimeTime Live to dis- 
cuss—or at least acknowledge— 
her relationship with Donald Trump. But as 
she plaintively was confessing, “I do love 
him,” her rival, Ivana, was making a more 
glowing statement on the cover of the May 
Vogue, where she beamed, unruffled, in 

a topknot and strapless dress. In another re- 
cent pose, Ivana was spotted cozying up to 
Trump, leading to speculation that she would 
not yet let go of The Donald or his $1.75 bil- 
lion, otherwise known as The Fortune. 

But Maples, the small-town beauty queen, 
needn't always remain a runner-up in the 
greater pageant of life. Another Mr. Money- 
bags could be just around the corner. Take 
the richest man in America, Metromedia 
founder John Kluge—a sprightly 75 and 
suddenly on the market following a break 
with wife Patricia. 

The headline-making Trump and Kluge 
Splits have focused the spotlight on the as- 


tounding wealth many amassed in the last de- 
cade, Billionaires, or near-billionaires, are a 
dollar a dozen these days, and anyone—we 
mean anyone—who wants to marry one hasa 
chance. Frau Kluge was a soft-porn queen 
who, as Patricia Rose, appeared in an X-rat- 
ed movie called The Nine Ages of Naked- 
ness in 1969. Twenty years later, as Mrs. 
John Kluge, she received a Christmas present 
from Queen Elizabeth. A chambermaid 
named Barbara “Basia” Piasecka won the 
heart of the late Johnson & Johnson heir 

J. Seward Johnson and inherited $300 mil- 
lion upon his 1983 death; a blond named Su- 
zanne Martin with a drug-arrest record brief- 
ly wed Washington Redskins owner Jack 
Kent Cooke; and a calculating real estate 
broker named Leona Rosenthal became ho- 
tel king Harry Helmsley’s queen for happily 
ever after—or until they become separated by 
prison bars. 

Successful billionaire hunters share cer- 
tain traits, such as statuesque presence, 
shameless charm, small-town or exotic 
backgrounds—and enough chutzpah to per- 


sist even if their prey is married. Though 
they hardly qualify as feminists (indeed, 
most hardworking women would sneer at 
their retro moves), they usually do have jobs, 
which can blossom into powerful careers 
when financed by a deep-pocketed partner, 
For their part, the billionaires are attracted 
to their opposites. Bores want bewitchers. 
Shrimps fall for amazons. Fatties want bean 
poles. And the haves frequently seek out the 
have-nots. 

Finding a billionaire can be as easy as 
looking up the word in a magazine, locating 
the name just to the right of it, then follow- 
ing the prey to his lair. After that, it’s merely 
a matter of reeling in the quarry. “The wom- 
en usually do everything for their men,” says 
Doris Lilly, 63, author of the 1951 book 
How to Marry a Millionaire (which in- 
spired the 1953 Marilyn Monroe movie) and 
its 1984 sequel, How to Marry a Billion- 
aire. “They pack for them, make their 
phone calls and see that their drawers look 
nice. It’s intoxicating for a man to be waited 
on. Combine this with very, very skillful sex, 
and that will get them.” 

Once captured, a billionaire must be nur- 
tured. The traditional maintenance plan 
consists of building or renovating multi- 
million-dollar homes, throwing million-dol- 
lar parties, sending thoughtful gifts, keeping 
up spa-induced, couture-enhanced appear- 
ances and deflecting criticism by generously 
supporting charities, 

In the end, even if the relationship does 
not work out—and many don’t—a billion- 
aire’s ex has gained cash, prizes and entry 
into society. Patricia Kluge’s rumored settle- 
ment will include residences in the Virginia 
hunt country and Scotland. According to 
her postnuptial agreement, Ivana would 
leave her marriage with no less than $20 
million and a Connecticut estate. As a 
bonus, she'd also leave with a surgically re- 
juvenated face. All of which makes these 
women, if nothing else, terrific catches for 
men whose tastes surpass the reach of their 
own wallets. 


> Before splitting, 
the Kluges, gam- 
bling for charity in 
1986, reportedly 
planned to buy a 
$3.5 million Lon- 
don town house. 


V “I'm the kind of 
woman who sup- 
ports a man in ev- 
ery way,” Patri- 
cia, in a thighfull 
‘70s pose, said of 
het first marriage, 
fo. girlie magazine 
ublisher Gay. 


PATRICIA KLUGE: How to 
Turn Those Skeletons in Your 
Closet into Scaasis 


With an accumulated billion in assets, 
5’4” John Kluge, chairman of Metromedia 
Co., is, according to Forbes, the richest per- 
son in America. As for his 5'9” wife of 

nine years, their “amicable” parting, an- 
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nounced last week, has left her with an un- 
disclosed but presumably healthy income, 
as well as the 45-room mansion near Char- 
lottesville, Va.—where she'll live with their 
6-year-old adopted son, John II—and a 
shooting lodge near Balmoral. Nice work 
fora former soft-porn queen. 

At 19, Patricia Rose was a belly dancer in 
a seedy London club. There, she met her 
first husband, Russell Gay, then publisher 
of Knave, a British skin magazine. While 
under Gay’s influence, she posed nude and 
Jent hername to a Anave column that 
dished out sex advice. 

The British tabloids exposed “the naked 
truth” about Patricia’s past in 1985, when 
the Kluges were about to host a benefit for 
Prince Charles and Princess Di in Palm 
Beach. Politely, the Kluges begged out. A 
plucky survivor, Pat, now 41, said the scan- 
dal was “the best thing that ever happened” 
to her because “I realized how many friends 
Thad.” Even Prince Charles, she said, sent 
“a lovely note.” 

Though she eventually gained footing 
witha prince, Patricia Rose Gay Kluge began 
lifemoreasa pauper. She wasbornin Bagh- 
dadtoa British father, Edmund, a translator 
oflegal texts, and a Scottish-Iraqi mother, 
Sylvia. Sixteen years later the divorced Sylvia 
moved herthree children to London. Pat 
signed up fora secretarial course, but 
dropped outatonce. “I wentinand I saw 
pale, sallow faces,” she remembered. “I 
thought, ‘Tamnotlike them.’ ” 

Certainly not. After shedding 


Gay in 


1976, Pat started a low-budget film compa- 
ny. Later that year, at a fund-raiser in New 
York City, she first laid eyes on John. Never 
mind that Pat was engaged to a London 
hiatrist, or that Kluge was married to 
second wife Yolanda. “I remember thinking 
about John that this is a brilliant man,” Pa- 
tricia later recalled. 

Aself-made man, Kluge admired Patri- 
spunk. Before long, her wedding was 
off, and so was his marriage. “John was so 
in love, he even converted to Catholicism to 
marry her,” said Barbara Sinatra, a family 
friend. They wed in 1981 in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

Patricia began enjoying John’s fortuneim- 
mediately by constructing their Virginia 
homestead. Butthe Georgian country house, 
Gothic-style chapel, 18-hole golfcourse, heli- 
copter pad, stables and gardens were only the 
beginning. In 1989 the Kluges. who also 
have residences in Manhattan and London, 
boughtan estate in the Scottish Highlands, 
closeto Balmoral. Patricia, who had ingrati- 
ated herself with other royals, wentto workon 
Queen Elizabeth but was repeatedly ignored. 

Still, the Queen’s Christmas gift of a Lab- 
rador retriever seemed to indicate a soften- 
ing. And few insiders question Pat’s ability 
to retain her hard-won social stature. De- 
spite her tarnished reputation, John has 
called his third wife “the greatest treasure of 
all.” Available again, her value has appreci- 
ated considerably. 


CAROLYNE ROEHM: Howto 
Getthe Guy, Chair the Ball and 
Design the Dress 


Thirty-eight years ago, in Kirksville, Mo.,a 
tenacious little girl named Carolyne Jane 
was born to Kenneth Smith, a high school 
principal, and his wife, Bresee, a teacher of 
handicapped children. Janey, as she was 
called, wished to bea fashion designer, and 
upon graduating from Washington Univer- 
sityin St. Louis, she moved to NewYork 
City to seek her fortune. 

Aftera few false starts, she gota job asas- 
sistant to society dressmaker Oscar dela 
Renta. picking up pins and getting sand- 
wiches,” as she putit. When sheleft nine 
years later, she was Carolyne Roehm, future 
wife ofleveraged buyout king Henry Kravis, 
whose fortune is estimated at $400 million. 

Designer Victor Costa, who knew Roehm 
before the metamorphosis, told the Wash- 
ington Post last year, “She’s a different per- 
sonnow. ... Adifferentvoice—every- 
thing.” Janey Smith's lampion was dela 
Renta himself, When heand his late wife, 
Francoise, entertained, they frequently invit- 


ed his young assistant. Wanting to be “an 
admirable dinner partner,” Roehmim- 
proved herself with French, riding and cook- 
inglessons. In 1978 she charmed West Ger- 
man chemical heir Axel Roehm. They wed 
within months, but the relationship soured 
aftera year. 

Itwas ata cocktail partyin 1981 that 
Roehm met Kravis, now 45, a father of three 
who was separated from his first wife, He- 
lene. The Tulsa-born son of self-made mil- 
lionaire Raymond Kravis, Henry had at- 
tended the Eaglebrook boarding school in 
Deerfield, Mass., with Michael Douglas. 
wholater studied his pal while preparing to 
play Wall Street’s despicable arbitrageur 
Gordon Gekko. 

Roehm and Kravis had their firstdate in 
Vail, Colo., where they were vacationing in- 
dependently. Itwas notloveat first sight for 
Roehm, who, at 5’9!4", dwarfs Kravis. But 
Carolyne came around because Kravis— 
unlike Gekko—was “so kind and nice. 


Three years later, twas Henry who appar- 
ently had cold feet. When Roehm told dela 
Renta she feared he wouldn’t marry her, Os- 
carbuzzed him. “I willbe very disappointed 
if Carolyne becomes the mistress ofa sin- 
gleman,” he said. 

In November 1985, Kravis—by then the 
backer of Rochm’s fledgling design compa- 
ny—made an honest woman outofher.A 
hundred guests attended the ceremony in 
theirnew$5.5 million Park Avenue duplex. 
Roehm designed her own black velvetand 
white lace dre 

Bymostaccounts. the couple’s|ife is stilla 
fairy tale, complete with homes in Connecti- 
cut, Colorado and Southampton. L.L. Their 
nightlife revolves around charitable galas, 
but they don’t have too much time to kick 
back. Asmembers of the “working rich,” 
eachisin the office by 7:30 every morning. 
“Both ofuslike to achieve and accomplish, 
Kravis once told W magazine, suggesting 
there’s no aphrodisiac like workaholism. 


A Carolyne Roehm, at her country home 
with her Lab, cocker and Westie, is now as 
wellknown as husband Kravis, dubbed “lit 
tle big man’ by Manhattan,ine. magazine. 
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Gayfryd and Saul 
Steinberg go 
Western at a hoe- 
down to benefit 
the Literacy Vol- 
unteers of 

New York City 
last fall. 


GAYFRYD STEINBERG: How 
to Marry Money and Still Be 
Taken Seriously—for a While 


Like actors and rock stars, the high-flying 
rich blow in and out of favor. Take Gay- 
fryd Steinberg. 40, third wife of chubby 
corporate raider ) 
years ago, her highly publicized charity 
work made her the most respected of 
Manhattan’s sparkling society brides. 
Then two ostentatious private parties 
abruptly knocked her off her pedestal. 
First there was the 1988 wedding of her 
stepdaughter, Laura, to billionaire Jona- 
than Tisch, where the flowers alone were 
said to have cost $1 million. It was fol- 
lowed last August by an estimated 
$10,000-per-person 50th-birthday extrav- 
aganza for her husband that, when report- 
ed by the tsk-tsking press, left Gayfryd 
with an image only slightly more sympa- 
thetic than Marie Antoinette’. 

Before that, U.S. News & World Report 
deemed Gayfryd “the queen of nouvelle 
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society.” Even the often-brutal Vanity Fair, 
ina fawning story by editor Tina Brown, 
called Gayfryd “the most likely to suc- 
ceed” of the new-money socialites. Instead 
of dipping into her husband's half-billion 
dollar fortune only for dresses and deco- 
rating, Mrs. Steinberg had become an or- 
ganizer and fund-raiser for the writers’ or- 
ganization PEN, a board member of New 
York University’s Institute of Fine Artand, 
with her husband, adoptive parents of a 
class of students in the South Bronx. 

Saul’s head was first turned by Gay- 
fryd’s independence when they met ata 
dinner party tossed by art dealer Richard 
Feigen. But Gayfryd was then married to 
her second husband, oil tycoon Norman 
Johnson. By her next encounter with 
Saul—ata party at Steinberg’s Park Ave- 
nue digs—she had asked Johnson for a 
divorce. Suddenly. her half-pint host 
looked irresistible. As Gayfryd confessed 
to Vanity Fair, she thought, “This is a very 
attractive guy. Anyway, I was looking for 
someone to be bad with that night, and 
this seemed to be it.” 


The candid Gayfryd was born in Van- 
couver, B.C., in 1950 to Ross McNabb, a 
telephone company clerk, and his wife, 
Margaret. At 20, she dropped out of the 
University of British Columbia to marry a 
metallurgy engineer, with whom she 
moved to South Africa. That union ended 
in 1976, after the couple had relocated to 
New Orleans. Never one to spend her 
nights playing solitaire, Gayfryd married 
Johnson one month after her divorce. De- 
spite his fortune. Johnson did not prove to 
be the best provider: By 1982, he 
charged with evading taxes on $7 million 
of personal income. He pleaded guilty, 
and after his conviction, Gayfryd divorced 
him. Johnson was sentenced in 1983 toa 
14-month prison term. He committed sui- 
cide in 1985, soon after his release.) 

Next time, Gayfryd was more cautious. 
Though Steinberg, the Brooklyn-born son 
of a rubber manufacturer, could offer her 
everything—and love—she insisted on an 
old-fashioned courtship of weekend-only 
dates. She secured the wedding ring in Di 
cember 1983, along with a 34-room Park 
Avenue apartment and a beach hideaway 
in Quogue, L.I. Although she immediately 
began filling the closets with couture de- 
signs and hired a Metropolitan Museum of 
Artemployee to curate her husband's col- 
lection of old masters, Gayfryd has said 
she is happiest spending quiet hours with 
their extended family—her 12-year-old 
son by Johnson, Saul’s four children and 
their 6-year-old daughter. 

The only thing missing from Gayfryd’s 
full life appears to be restraint. Saul’s birth- 
day party last year was so excessive it rated 
two articles in the Washington Post and an 
editorial in the New York Times. Some 250 
guests as diverse as Barbara Walter 
Brown University President Vartan Grego- 
rian and Sen. Alfonse D'Amato celebrated 
at the Steinbergs’ Quogue weekend 
house. There, Gayfryd had built a replica 
of a 17th-century Flemish house adorned 
th 10 animated tableaux composed of 
live models—including a nude represent- 
ing Rembrandt's Danaé. There were identi- 
cal twins dressed as mermaids in the swim- 
ming pool and Oriental rugs covering the 
grass. The five-tiered cake was flanked by 
two children dressed as cherub: 

Though the press was struck by “wretch- 
ed excess,” the guests swooned. Not the 
least touched was Saul, who toasted his 
wife with a glib, “Honey, if this mo- 
ment were a stock, Id short it.” To which 
Gayfryd earnestly replied, “My mother al- 
. Don’t tell people you love them, 
show them.’ And this is my way of saying, ‘I 
love you.’ 
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Y Georgette, at an N.Y.C. gala, has said 
racrving Messecionie 


er greatest feat. 


GEORGETTE MOSBACHER: 
How to ‘Go for the Best,” No 
Matter What's in the Way 


In 1987, she barreled in, uninvited, to an ex- 
clusive D.C. brunch for Kennedy Center 
honorees. Now she’s on everybody's A list, 
yet she rarely shows up. But then, Georgette 
Mosbacher, 43, third wife of Commerce 
Secretary Robert Mosbacher, 63, never 
modeled herself after Emily Post. Called 
“nervy, sexy, flashy and filthy rich” by the 
Washington Post Magazine, dubbed a “social 
cyclone” by W, she follows her own fancies. 

Simply put, whatever Georgette wants, 
Georgette gets—be it three rich husbands. 
or her own company. In 1988 she paid 
$31.5 million for La Prairie, a Swiss cos- 
metics firm. Georgette’s motto: “Always 
go for the best. 

The oldest child of Highland, Ind., 
bowling-alley manager George Paulsin 
and his wife, Dorothy, Georgette helped 
raise her brother and two sisters after their 
father was killed by a drunk driver when 
she was 7. Her mother worked as a hotel 
clerk to support the family, but reality nev- 
er interfered with Georgette’s caviar 
dreams. As a young girl, she labeled her 
costume jewelry “diamonds” and 
“pearls.” Soon she’d have the real things. 

After working her way through Indiana 
University as a model and switchboard 
operator, Georgette moved to L.A., where 
she met and married real estate developer 
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Robert Muir in 1970. The marriage failed, 
and in 1977 she decided to start over in 
New York City. A job in the licensing divi- 
sion of Fabergé brought her close to the 
company’s chairman, George Barrie, then 
67. who married her in 1980. 

Two years later, alas, Georgette was on 
the market again. This time, her social 
peers whisper, she researched the where- 
abouts of rich, eligible men and zeroed in 
on Houston—site of Mosbacher. Later 
she would confess that it took her more 
than two years to talk Robert, whose 
wealth is estimated at $200 million, into 


marriage. But on March 1, 1985, they 
walked down the aisle. 

A passionate redhead with flawless 
skin and a wardrobe of low-cut dresses, 
Georgette is a charmer. When the Mos- 
bachers rented a swank house in Wash- 
ington, D.C., natives eagerly awaited 
their invitations. But when Georgette 
stayed close to business in New York 
City instead, social Washingtonians re- 
portedly felt “snubbed.” No sweat for 
the powder-puffed Georgette. According 
to Advertising Age, La Prairie’ 
up 30 percent last year. 


a 
COVER 


<4 The Mos- 
bachers, at home 
in Houston in 
1988, seldom ap- 
pear fogether so- 
cially. “I don’t 
want to be depen- 
dent on anyone,” 
she has said. 


> Ron Perelman 
and Claudia Co- 
hen dressed 
down last year at 
the late Malcolm 
Forbes’s 70th- 
birthday bash in 
Morocco. 


CLAUDIA COHEN: How to 
Reach for the Stars and Settle 
for a Stellar Bank Account 


It wasn’t exactly a personal ad in the back 
of a city magazine, but it served the same 
purpose for New York City gossip colum- 
nist Claudia Cohen, now a contributor to 
the syndicated talk show Live with Regis and 
Kathie Lee. On Jan. 4, 1983, the Village 
Voice reported that the frizzy-haired bru- 
net, then 32, was “hunting for a kind, mid- 
pon as a ‘very special friend.’ ” 
r later, entrepreneur Dennis Stein, 
who was then Elizabeth Taylor’s con- 
stant companion, spotted Cohen lunching 
at Manhattan’s posh Le Cirque and intro- 
duced her to a man who filled the bill: cor- 
porate raider Ronald Owen Perelman, 
then 40, After a speedy courtship, Cohen 
and Perelman were married on Jan. 11, 
1985, in an Orthodox Jewish ceremony, 
with Stein and Taylor among the high- 
profile guests. After a honeymoon in St. 
Moritz, the couple settled in at Ronald’s 
Upper East Side town house and estab- 
lished an East Hampton, L.L., retreat. 
They expect their first child this summer, 
an addendum to Perelman’s four children 
by first wife Faith Golding. 


Perelman, who owns Revlon, is short, 
bald and smokes cigars and has a person- 
al fortune, Forbes estimates, of close to 
$3 billion. Still, the whole package bowled 
over Cohen, former New York Daily News 
and New York Post columnist and the 
daughter of wealthy book and magazine 
distributor Robert Cohen and his wife, 
Harriet. In her single days Cohen, who 
dated Ben Gazzara and Studio 54 co- 
founder Ian Schrager, reportedly advised 
underlings that they should find men with 
“wealth and power.” 

Though his billions are self-made, Per- 
elman grew up in considerable comfort. 
The son of Raymond Perelman, owner of 
Philadelphia's Belmont Industries, he 
graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania and worked for his father’s busi- 
ness until 1978, when he left to build his 
own fortune. In 1984 he divorced his first 
wife, Faith, following embarrassing pub- 
licity about a torrid affair he’d had with 
a florist. 

Known as a fiercely private person, Per- 
elman’s pairing with the flashy, party-go- 
ing Cohen seems incongruous. Still, itis 
said to be a love match. When they wed, 
their friend, the late lawyer Roy Cohn, 
said, “It knocks me out that God made a 
couple this compatible.” 


America’s Eligible Billionaires: 
A Guide to Possible Mergers 


kin), who lives above his Vegas candy fac- 
tory, shares a $ 12 billion family fortune. 


<4 The competi- 
tion’s tough—he’s 
dating Jane 
Fonda—but with 
an estimated 
wealth of $ 1.3 bik 
lion, Atanta- 
based cable mo- 
gul Ted Turner, 
51, is worth it. 


<4 Microsoft’s Wil 
liam Gates Ill, 34, 
has called him- 
self a “hard-core 
technoid,” and of- 
ten works till mid- 
night in his Seattle 
office. Hard work 
has brought him 
$1. Ibillion. 


<4 Thrice-married 
real estate and ca- 
ble TV-systems ty- 
coon Jack Kent 
Cooke, 77, could 
be persuaded to 
bring still another 
bride to Middle- 
burg, Va., to share 
his $ 1.6 billion. 


<4 Boasting looks, 
brains an 
bucks—$ 1,9 bil 
lion of ’em—Cali- 
fornia property 
magnate Donald 
Bren, 57, wows 
beauties with his 
grasp of church 
architecture. 


We're dedicated to being the 


best. You see it in every truck we 


build and in everything we do. 


: First with rear 
We make the best-built, best-  gyti-lock brakes 


on a full-size 


selling American trucks: pickup. 


And we offer 
an exclusive push- 
button four-wheel 
drive system and 


the most advanced electronic automatic 


transmission. 


But the best can’t 
afford to rest. Because 
staying ahead means 


lookingahead.  , 


Widest range of fuel-efficient, 
multi-port electronic fuel- 
injected gas engines of any 

e light truck. 


Another industry exclus 
Twin Traction Beam front suspensi tems with nitrogen 
gas pressurized shocks for a smooth, controlled ride. 


Exclusive pushbutton 
four-wheel drive on 
select models. Shift on- 
the-fly from 2WD to 
4WD-High and back at 
the touch of a button at 
any speed. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. Optional light bar shown not for occupant safety. 


*Based on an average of consumer-reported problems in a series of surveys of all 'S1-'89 models designed 


and built in North America; and full-line sales by division. 


So we're continuing to work day 
and night in our engineering labs 
and on our durability test tracks 
on new ideas and new technology 
| to make the best even better. 


And while we're busy keeping up 


Ford's exclusive E40D oad a 
automatic transmission. the competition is 
The most advanced elec- 

tronic automatic transmis- 
sion in a full-size light truck. 


keep up with us. The best. 


busy trying to 


THE BEST-BUILT, BEST-SELLING AMERICAN TRUCKS 
ARE BUILT FORD TOUGH. 


SEARS INTRODUCES THE 


DP AIR ~GOMETER STEPPER 
A Great Fitness Gift for Mom or Dad! 


DP TRAC 20 
FITNESS SYSTEM THE NEW 


ON gete 0 | eae 


$12 per month* on SearsCharge Si perneanth cri SensChage 


+ Safe, freestanding fitness system offers 2 
5 - + Firms and tones from waistto toes and 
2 r 
20 basic exercises to build/tone any eventnieein betweent 


5 Tere q + Provides a great cardiovas- 
total Race ee WSIET PECK) cular workoutand no-impact 
of 154 Ibs. S aerobic conditioning. P 

iausaietan “Tessianceacton Multiple 


Recs les positions to target specific 


curl, ankle stra muscle groups. 
forinner/ : o Advanced 
outer thigh Bionix’ 
exercises, curl Fitness 
and lat bars, Computer 
deluxe training fea- 
manual and much tures steps, 
more. #15660 IN lee 
+ Great for the whole family. panel bee 
MADE IN USA modeand 
more. 
MADE IN USA 
DP AIRGOMETER 


ONLY 27996 


Save $20 Was 29996 


$11 per month on SearsCharge 


+ Synchronized rowing and cycling 
action firms and tones upper and 
lower body. 

+ Variable air-resistance provides 
a great cardiovascular workout 
and no-impact aerobic 
conditioning. 

+ Advanced electronic 
ergometer fitness monitor 
measures time, distance, 
speed, pulse, calories 
burned and more. 

MADE IN USA 


#28504 


~ DP GEARS 


ote ae 
No More Excuses, Your: 's worth 
‘America anda lot more. 


Available at most larger Sears stores. 4Your actual payment can vary depending on your account balance. Prices valid in continental US. 4/29-5/19. 


SUSAN GUTFREUND: How to 
Quit Your Job as a Flight At 
tendant and Still Get to Paris 


Salomon Brothers’ portly chief executive 
John Gutfreund, 60, was a frugal and un- 
sociable divorcé when he met vibrant, 
blond Susan Penn at a New York City 
dinner party in 1980. He changed lickety- 
split, as they courted, married in 1981 and 
began dropping millions to ingratiate 
themselves into international society. 
Women's Wear Daily chairman John Fair- 
child called them “the first of the nou- 
velles to make a splash,” while others sug- 
gest they are the models for the gaudy, 
party-giving Bavardages in Tom Wolfe's 
1987 novel, Bonfire of the Vanities. 

Indeed, in the decade of self-indul- 
gence, stories of Susan’s decorating and 
entertaining spread like flames. A Franco- 
phile who reportedly uttered, “Bonsoir, 
madame,” when introduced to Nancy 
Reagan, Susie—as intimates call her—is 
said to have spent $20 million transform- 
ing the couple’s six-bedroom Fifth Avenue 
duplex into an 18th-century French-style 
palace. Once she had the backdrop, the 
elaborate theme parties began—including 
a Proustian evening featuring gold cande- 
labra centerpieces. 

But not every interior arrangement went 
off without a hitch. In 1982, when the cou- 
ple were living by the East River. neigh- 
bors complained when the Gutfreunds 
used the terrace above to hoist a 22-foot 
Christmas tree into their living room. Su- 
san, 44, also has been lambasted for 
ungracious gift giving. She once sent 120 
orchids along with a note declining a din- 
ner party invitation, and later told the 
hostess how much she paid for them. 
“Eventually, she lets you know how much 


things c says one appalled recipient. 
Susie’s more mysterious about other 
things. Although she has said she was 
born in England, her father, retired Air 
Force pilot Louis J. Kaposta, names Chi- 
cago as his daughter's birthplace. But Ka- 
posta’s career did take the family, includ- 
ing his Spanish-American wife, America, 
and Susan’s five brothers, around the 
world. While living in Paris, where she 
studied briefly at the Sorbonne, Susan be- 
came a Pan Am flight attendant. It was on 
the job that she met her first husband, 
John Roby Penn, a Texas real estate heir. 
In 1970 they married and settled down in 
Fort Worth, where Susan began honing 
her social skills. When their marriage end- 
ed in 1976, word got out that Susan Penn 
was looking for another rich husband. 
Wall Street’s Gutfreund, the son of a 
Scarsdale, N.Y., trucking company owner 
and the divorced father of three, was her 
man. An Oberlin graduate who rose to the 
top after a 25-year career at Salomon 
Brothers, he was attracted by Susan’s spir- 
ited style. “This guy really thinks he’s the 
frog and she’s the princess,” one friend of 
the couple told New York magazine. At the 
very least, her charms once prompted Gut- 
freund—who draws a salary and whose 


(The Guifreunds, 
of New York City 
and Paris, are 
known more for 
giving extrava- 
gant parties than 
attending them, 
but last year’s 
French-American 
Foundation bash 
couldn't keep the 
kissing Franco- 
pe ‘away. Far 
left, Susan turned 
out to see John 
geta 1988 Citi- 
zens Committee 
for New York 
award, 


wealth is measured more in millions than 
billions —to remark: “My wife has spentall 
my money, but it’s worth it.” 

After the October 1987 stock market 
crash, though, Susan’s binges became less 
becoming to her American audience. She 
began spending more time in Paris, occu- 
pying—with her son, John Peter, 4, and 
his nanny—a Left Bank apartment the 
Gutfreunds had purchased earlier that 
year. With characteristic extrava- 
gance, she installed an eat-in kitchen, a 
parking garage, a gold sink in her private 
bathroom and roomfuls of 18th-century 
furnishings. “She bought everything,” re- 
marked one incredulous Paris antiques 
dealer. With the house finished, she has 
now turned her attention to entertaining. 
Le tout Paris—from the Rothschild clan to 
Marella and Gianni Agnelli—accepts her 
invitations. “Of course she’s an arriviste,” 
says one observer, “but she’s made i 

Yet Susan Gutfreund can’t live every- 
thing down. Not long ago, when she was 
returning home from St. Moritz on Stav- 
ros Niarchos’s private jet, she asked an- 
other passenger to get her something to 
drink. “Get it yourself,” the woman 
snapped. “You're the one with the experi- 
ence at that kind of thing.” 
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> In acourtship 
that included food 
fights and other 
mischief, Sid Bass 
fell for Mercedes 
Kellogg's joie de 
vivre. Their 

1988 wedding, 
right, was a major 
splash. 
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A Two fashion vic- 
tims—the first Mrs. 
Bass, Anne, left, 
and Gayfryd 
Steinberg—caught 
up ata 1988 bal- 
let benefit. 


MERCEDES BASS: How to 
Snare a Billionaire from Under 
His Wife’s Nose 


All's fair in the pursuit of a billionaire. 
When they met at the Black and White 
Ball at Great Britain’s Blenheim Palace in 
June 1986, Fort Worth oil and invest- 
ments man Sid Bass had been married to 
Anne Hendricks Bass for 22 years, and 
Mercedes Kellogg had been the wife of re- 
tired mining executive and former Amba 
sador Francis Kellogg for 15. Still, wowed 
by her vampy vitality. Sid scribbled Mer- 
cedes’s number ona napkin. Nine weeks 
later, while the two were reportedly holed 
up ina suite in Paris’s Plaza Athénée on 
an amorous rendezvous, Sid and Mer- 
cedes phoned home. 

Anne, itis said, was reading a British rag 
called Trollope when she received the call 
from the father of her two daughters, re- 
questing a divorce. Next, the 69-year-old 
Ambassador was reportedly greeted by 
Mercedes with a terse, “Goodbye, darling, 
I'm marrying Sid.” Before the jilted spouses 
could reach for the tissues, gossips started 
spreading the news with such blaring head- 
lines as MERCEDES HOOKS HER BASS. 

A hearty, vodka-drinking extrovert 
whose dark looks have been compared by 
Women's Wear Daily to those of Minnie 
Mouse, Mercedes outwiled Anne, a Vas- 
sar-educated Midwestern blond known as 


the Ice Princess. Mercedes treats Sid rev- 
erentially, “bolstering his ego at every turn 
and lavishing him with affection,” one 
source told the press. “She never stops 
touching him.” 

Born Mercedes Tavacoli Diba 45 years 
ago in Iran to a privileged family with ties 
to the Shah, the second Mrs. Bass was 
named for her father’s costly car, She has 
had expensive tastes ever since—includ- 
ing a $30,000-per-year personal maid 
without whose assistance, it is said, she 
cannot dress, But with a family fortune es- 
timated at $4 billion, Sid, 47, can afford a 
lady-in-waiting, as well as all the Hermes 
handbags Mercedes can handle. Their 
wedding, on Dec. 10, 1988, reportedly set 
him back at least $500,000. 

Now settled in as cozily as jet-setters 
can be, the couple often land in Fort 
Worth, New York City, Aspen and on the 
Continent. Anne eventually settled for 
more than $200 million, but ramifications 
from the divorce are still being felt. The 
split has divided social scenemakers into 
two camps. Anne claims Mikhail Barysh- 
nikov, Georgette and Robert Mosbacher, 
Charlotte Ford Downe and Barbara Bush 
as her supporters, while Mercedes has 
Nancy Reagan, Oscar de la Renta, 

Hubert de Givenchy and Marie-Héléne de 
Rothschild on her team. Money can buy a 
swell party, but it can’t always ensure the 
guest list. —Elizabeth Sporkin, 
with bureau reports 


Starting Memorial 
Day weekend, check into 
any Howard Johnson* and 
your kids will get a vaca- 
tion to remember-plus 
free KIDS GO HOJO KIDS 
PACKS OF GIFTS! Each one 
contains games, toys, sur 
prises—everything to keep 
akid happy and enter- 
tained on vacation. 

Watch, as your kids 
THRILL to the games... 
ROAR with laughter..TINGLE 
with excitement as they 
dive into their KIDS PACKS. 
They can join the KIDS GO 
HOJO CLUB and get the 


SE strom 


very first edition of teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles” Maga- 
zine, as well as a chance 

fo win a CLUB T-SHIRT! 

And kids under 12 
With the Family Plan at 
most Howard Johnson 
properties, kids under 18) 
always stay for free in their 
parents’ room. 

So this summer, let 


)) your KIDS GO HOJO for 


the best vacation ever, For 
them. And for you! For res- 
ervations at over 450 
Hotels, Suites, and Lodges 
throughout North America, 
call 1-800-654-2000. 


Every KIDS GO HOJO KIDS PACK OF GIFTS contains a coloring book, crayons, color-your-own postcard, games magazine, map game/Ciub application, 
‘and a terrific toy from the Hojo collection of prismscopes. neon magic slates, stunt planes, hand-held pinball machines, number puzzles, cube puzzles, 
Ginosaurs, skimmer rings, magnifying glasses, magnets and maze puzzles 


Our idea 


of pop art. 


New Cool Cans. 


They're totally original on the outside. Totally 
Pepsi on the inside. And they could be 
worth from $25 to $20,000 in Cool Cash. 
Look for Pepsi Cool Can displays for details. 
But hurry. Because these limited 
edition works of pop art won't be hanging 
around for long. 
Pepsi. 
The Choice Of A New Generation: 


IN THE HEAT OF THE NIGHT’S EERIE PARALLELS 
TO HER SISTER’S MURDER ALLOW ACTRESS 
DENISE NICHOLAS TO FINALLY CONQUER HER GRIEF 


A When Michele 
was killed, “every- 
thing crashed,” 
says Nicholas, 
with her sister, left, 


circa 1977. “Every- 


thing had to be 
reevaluated.” 


> Asaregular 
guest star on In the 
Heat of the Night, 
Nicholas “fits in 
beautifully,” says 
O'Connor, onset 
with the actress, 


hen Carroll O’Connor, star and executive pro- 

ducer of In the Heat of the Night, called Denise 
Nicholas early this year to describe a story idea for the 
NBC police drama, he had no intention of upsetting 
her. Nicholas, playing city council member Harriet 
Delong, had already appeared in several programs. 
But as O’Connor outlined this episode, which called 
for Delong’s sister to be murdered, the actress felt a 
tremor pass through her body. “I was so shocked,” she 
recalls, “I didn’t say anything.” After they hung up, 
however, Nicholas sat down and explained her 
stunned reaction in a note: Ten years ago her own half- 
sister had been shot to death. O’Connor, who had been 
unaware of the tragedy, asked whether she would 
rather not appear in the episode, but Nicholas had 
made up her mind to push ahead. The show, she decid- 
ed, would be “a memorial to my sister.” 

For nearly a decade after her sister’s unsolved 1980 
slaying, Nicholas—best known as counselor Liz McIn- 
tyre in the 1969-74 hit series Room 222—had been too 
anguished to work, and her once-promising career 
sank into oblivion, But with her turn in Heat and a co- 
starring role with Bill Cosby in the upcoming movie 
Ghost Dad, Nicholas, 45, has finally rebuilt her shat- 
tered life. Filming the two-part murder episode of 
Heat, which begins airing May 1, was therapeutic. “I 
knew I would have to dredge up all that stuff,” says 
Nicholas. “It was a kind of relief, a cleansing.” 

Sitting in the rose-toned living room of her L.A. 
home, Nicholas gestures toward a brown velour couch, 
tucked beside a picture window. Beyond the window 
lies a tidy backyard, filled with apricot, peach and 
pomegranate trees and a well-tended flower garden. “I 
lay on that sofa and looked at that yard for months and 
months, thinking and thinking,” she remembers. “It 
was part of my grieving.” 

At the time of her death, Nicholas’s sister, Michele 
Burgen, 26, was one of the youngest editors of Ebony 
magazine. In February 1980, Burgen had flown 
from Chicago, where she worked, to New York City, 
planning to see a newspaper editor, then head to L.A. 
to visit her parents and Denise. Two days later her 
body was found in a locked rental car at New York 
City’s La Guardia airport. Denise and her broth- 
er, Otto, a Chrysler manager in Detroit, crisscrossed 
the country searching desperately for clues, but no sus- 
pect was ever taken to trial, and no convincing motive 
for the killing was ever found (though her purse was 
missing, Burgen was still wearing expensive jewelry). 
“Tt was so irrational,” says Nicholas, staring down at 
her shoes, her voice growing shaky. “So crazy.” 

Suddenly, says Nicholas, “little things” became in- 
surmountable. “Like how do you get up in the morn- 
ing? How do you walk out your front door? There was 
life before Michele’s death, and there was life after Mi- 
chele’s death—and they are two different things.” 

Amarriage contributed to the difference. In June 
1980, while battling her depression, Nicholas met Jim 
Hill, an L.A. sportscaster, ata Sacramento poetry read- 
ing. “'msurel gave him my come-hitherlook,” shere- 
calls. It worked: In February the handsome couple were 
wed ina lavish ceremony. With hindsight, Nicholas be- 
lieves that the union was destined to fail. “I wanted some 
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> Calling herself 
“absolutely strong 
again,” Nicholas 
prepares to lead a 
women’s group 
on ahike in the 
Santa Monica 
mountains. 


V Room 222 
“made me a na- 
fional person,” 
says Nicholas, 
with her onscreen 
love interest, Loyd 


Haynes, who died 
in 1986. 


protection and hoped I could, through the 
marriage, find a way through some of the 
pain,” she explains. But it did little to allay 
her despair. “ ‘Dark Shadow’ was my 
middle name.” she recalls. When she and 
Hill separated in 1984, “I was really at 
ground zero,” says Nicholas. “The mar- 
riage was over, my career was in the toilet, 
and I was adrift.” 

Nicholas withdrew to her mourning sofa 
and delved into self-help books. She at- 
tempted a few auditions butnow admits, “I 
was ajoke.” She found some solace in wri- 
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ting—TV treatments anda novel— 

then registered at the University of South- 
ern California asa full-time undergradu- 
ate, earninga theater degree in 1987. “Iwas 
astudying fool,” says Nicholas, who made 
the dean’slistand intends to complete her 
master’s degree. “All those children in my 
classes wanted to party, but [knew exactly 
what Iwas there for.” 

Even asa child in Milan, Mich., Denise 
was academically competitive. graduating 
from high school with honors. The daugh- 
ter of Otto Nicholas, now a retired bar 
owner, and Louise, a housewife (her par- 
ents later divorced and her mother remar- 
ried), Denise wanted to become a lawyer, a 
la Spencer Tracy in Inherit the Wind. She 
began political science studies at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, but the civil rights 
movement swept her into a new career. In 
1964 she moved to Mississippi to perform 
with the Free Southern Theater, a target of 
the Ku Klux Klan. Her marriage to com- 
pany co-founder Gil Moses lasted less 
than year, but her love of acting endured. 
In 1969, after joining the Negro Ensemble 
Company in New York City. she was spot- 
ted by casting agents for Room 222. 

When the series ended. 
face to face with a mid-"70s manifestation 
of inequality: Legitimate roles for blacks 
were scarce. She flatly refused to consider 
black exploitation films. “My father al- 
ways told me, ‘Don’t have me walking into 
the theater with one of my buddies and 


seeing your naked self up on that 

screen.’ ” In 1975 she hooked up with 
Cosby and Poitier, who cast her in Ler’s 
Do It Again and 1977's A Piece of the Action. 
“If it weren't for them,” she says, “it 
would have been a dead stop for me.” 
Next she starred in the 1978 sitcom Baby, 
I'm Back. (In the “70s, she also had a brief 
marriage to singer Bill Withers.) Then 
came Michele’s death and years of psy- 
chic turmoil for Nicholas. In 1988 she fi- 
nally got back on track with guest shots on 
such shows as Amen, 227 and The Cosby 
Show. Even her writing has gotten a boost: 
Her play Buses will be mounted in New 
Brunswick, N.J., this fall. 

Ironically, the tragedy of the past de- 
cade has freed her comedic skills. “My 
scenes with Bill are some of the funniest I 
have ever done,” she says of her appear- 
ance with Cosby in the Poitier-directed 
Ghost Dad. “It may be lack of any fear to 
take risks. I’m perfectly willing to make a 
total fool of myself. Now I think, what 
have I got to lose? 

Self-confident again, Nicholas has no 
more need for that brown grieving couch. 
“Tt’s taken nine years to go through that 
whole cycle of life and repair. It was no 
easy trip,” she says. “My friends tell me 
they’re going to put that sofa in the Smith- 
sonian. Or they’re going to put it on 
wheels and roll it down Sunset Boulevard, 
with me on it.” —Jeannie Park, 

Lois Armstrong in Los Angeles 


The legacy of the 
Movado’ Watch is the ‘roots’ of 
the Esquire’ Collection. 


The Movado legacy dates to 
1881, La Chaux de Fonds, 
Switzerland, and a tiny work- 
shop with a reputation for 
innovation. 

Tn its more than a century 
of watchmaking, Movado has 
received more than 1500 
awards for creativity and 
excellence. 


fovado Lunar Watch, 1945, 

time from seconds to the lunar 
ntly auctioned at 
0. 


The Esquire Collection is 
the benefactor of this rich 
heritage; inspired by classic 
Movado watches. Its technol- 
ogy, however, is of the future: 
quartz, water-resistant. 

This is tradition redefined 
and the best of Movado crafts- 
manship. The new classics: 
ESQ. In time for the ’90’s. 


Dr. J prescribes 


Dr. Scholl's Tritin to 
cure athlete's foot. 


“Tritin scores the first three- 
point play against athlete's 
foot,’ says Julius Erving. 
That's because Tritin 
antifungal beats athlete's foot 
three ways. First, it contains 
Tolnaftate, a clinically proven 
antifungal that cures 
and prevents athlete's foot. 
Second, Tritin has a special 
formula that fights foot odor 
all day. And third, Tritin is 
designed to soak up as much 


as 50% more moisture than 
the other leading antifungal 
brands. 

So reach for Tritin. It’s 
“the Dr's” choice. 


Use as directed. © 1990 Scholl, Ine. 


Dr. Scholl's’ 


IN THE MONEY 


FRED HAYMAN, 
LATE OF GIORGIO, 
HOPES AMERICA’S 
GOT HIS NUMBER 


GS omehow the man who spread the scent 
called Giorgio all over the better zip 
codes knew his customers would never fall 
for a fragrance named Fred. Which is why 
he is trying a little different tactic this 

time out. His ads, ubiquitous in fashion 
magazines these past months, read sim- 
ply, “The Sexiest Women in Beverly Hills 
have Fred Hayman’s number” —which 
happens to be 273. Women in the know, 
of course, understand that Hayman is the 
man who redefined Hollywood style and 
then parlayed the high-gloss image of his 
Giorgio boutique in Beverly Hills into a 
national perfume phenomenon. 

But Hayman, a Swiss-born former 
room-service waiter, lost the Giorgio 
name in 1987 as the result of an ugly 
showdown with his ex-wife Gale. The 
Haymans, who had separated in 1978, 
continued to run the company as partners 
for several years. But after they divorced 
in 1983, the arrangement deteriorated into 
a battle so acrimonious that the company 
ultimately had to be sold to settle it. Start- 
ed in 1961 with less than $100,000, 
Giorgio Inc. was bought by Avon Cosmet- 
ics in 1987 for $165 million. 

Gale and Fred split the take, but Fred, 
now 64, never considered calling it quits. 
“Tnever felt I'd made it. Not even when 
I cashed out,” he says in an accent bear- 
ing traces of German and French. “I just 
never feel I’ve made it.” So Hayman set 
out to duplicate the Giorgio success story 
without the Giorgio name. The store once 
called Giorgio, at 273 North Rodeo Drive, 
was renamed Fred Hayman Beverly Hills 
in 1989. (The Avon store, called Giorgio, 
is at 327 North Rodeo.) And the new 
fragrances he is launching this year—for 
both men and women—are called simply 
273. Hayman is banking on the notion 


“The buck is a ter- 
ribly important 
measuring stick,’” 
says Hayman, 
with his new fra- 
grance in Beverly 
Hills, 
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that, after more than 20 years of dressing 
the stars, he and his number have a cer- 
tain cachet. “I want to esiablish a house of 
fragrance and fashion similar to what 
Chanel had, only ina small American 
way,” says Hayman. “Oh, dear. Does that 
sound too grand? 
Well, yes, but no matter—there’s al- 
ways been a larger-than-life element to 
Fred Hayman’s style. In 1976 Giorgio, 
that symbol of pampered indulgence and 
conspicuous consumption, inspired Ju- 
dith Krantz’s novel Scruples. For decades 
the man to see for an Oscar gown, Hay- 
man this year and last was fashion coordi- 
nator for the Academy Awards telecast. 
All his life, he’s been drawn to opulence 
and glamour. Fred Hayman left Switzer- 
land in 1941 when his stepfather sold his 
silk-tie factory and moved his family to 
New York City to escape the war. Two 
years later, at 18, young Fred talked his 
way into a job as an apprentice cook at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel. “I had seen the 
cooks look out the window and I thought, 
“My God, I'd give anything to work 
there,’ ” he recalls. “The Waldorf was the 
ultimate, like Beverly Hills [later became] 
for me.” After a stint in the Navy, Hayman 
returned to the Waldorf, became assistant 


> Oscar clothes “’should give the public 
what they expect,” says Hayman, who 
this year dressed Dianne Wiest and others. 


V Adjusting a sleeve for LA. socialite 
Frances Franklin, Hayman still gives per- 
sonal service at his renamed store. 


ay 


<4Gale Hayman (with Fred at Giorgio in 
1982) started her own company in 1986 
and has just launched a new perfume. 


to the banquet manager and started ar- 
ranging elegant fetes for the ultrarich. He 
moved to Beverly Hills in 1954, when 
Conrad Hilton opened the Beverly Hilton. 
Under Hayman’s vigorous management, 
the Hilton hosted post-Oscar parties, 
bashes for the youthful Liz Taylor and the 
wedding of Sammy Davis Jr. to Mai Britt. 

In 1966, having gathered a following, 
Hayman opened his own restaurant in 
downtown Los Angeles. It foundered. 
“We got it for virtually nothing,” he says. 
“But it was nothing for a reason. The 
Watts riots had just broken out, and it was 
not the time for a restaurant downtown.” 

Twice divorced and the father of three 
children, now grown, Hayman married his 
third wife, Gale, a cocktail waitress he had 
hired for the Hilton’s Rendezvous Room, 
in 1966. When the restaurant folded, they 
went to work ina little Beverly Hills dress 
store; Hayman had invested in it earlier 
and in 1962 bought out his partners, in- 
cluding part-time actor George Grant, 
who had named the store. In only a few 
years Giorgio was selling Halstons to the 
likes of Natalie Wood, Janet Leigh and 
Norma Shearer. Shrewdly, the Haymans 
gave their business a personal touch. A 
thank-you note followed every sale, and 
Fred’s yellow Rolls-Royce conspicuously 
prowled Beverly Hills delivering packages. 
To keep men happy while their women 
spent money, Hayman installed a fire- 
place, a pool table and a handsome oak 
bar. “Contrary to what a lot of people 
think,” says Gale, “we served mostly cof- 
fee and Cokes.” Fred remembers it differ- 
ently. “At that time,” he says, “it was 
mostly hard liquor because not too many 
people drank white wine.” Tour buses 
stopped at Giorgio so out-of-towners 
could gawk at the extravagant fashions 
and sip a free vodka collins. 

Giorgio was always worth a stop. “Gale 
was an exotic, she wasn’t your girl from 
Kansas,” says Judith Krantz, “and Fred 
had a European attitude towards service.” 
Recalls Fred: “We were the host and host- 
ess. It was like an inn.” Says Gale: “It was 
like the living theater. You never knew 
who would come in next. One day Imelda 
Marcos came in and bought a Nehru jack- 
etin every color we had.” 

It was an era when nothing seemed too 
showy if you could afford it, and the Hay- 
mans’ customers invariably could. “We 
had chiffon gypsy gowns, Eskimo clothes, 
tie-dyes in psychedelic colors,” says Fred. 
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“Sex came out of the closet, and the Bev- 
erly Hills women embraced it.” Says Gale: 
“Fred was the best salesperson I’ve ever 
seen. You never knew you were being 
sold.” To which Fred responds, “I am not 
a salesman. | am an impresario.” 

When the Haymans went into the per- 
fume business, Fred also proved to be a 
marketing genius. The scent, an aggres- 
sive one, had been rejected by Revlon, 
Helena Rubenstein and Yves St. Laurent. 
Bottled by Giorgio, it quickly became the 
top-selling perfume in America. “Giorgio 
was a fragrance that made cab drivers ask, 
“What are you wearing, ma’am?’ ” re- 
members former White House counsel 
John Dean, who often shopped at Giorgio 
with his wife, Maureen. 

Hayman’s strategy was to make every- 
one aware of his perfume—he was the 
first to effectively use Scentstrips in maga- 
zines—and then let hardly anyone sell it, 


creating instant demand. (One Midwest- 
ern store that was denied a Giorgio fran- 
chise dispatched pickets to Rodeo Drive 
with placards reading GIORGIO IS UNFAIR!) 
But some people resented the olfactory in- 
vasion. One New 

York City restaura- 


perfume formula and modified it slightly to 
create Giorgio, wanted more of the lucra- 
tive perfume business. The battle over the 
bottle grew so lively that at one point Fred 
changed the locks and barred Gale from 
the company. She 
sued; he counter- 


teur reportedly The battle over the sued. In the end the 
banned Giorgio, z company itself was 
saying he didn’t bottle grew so lively sacrificed. 

want his restaurant that at one point Fred Which meant 

to smell like his that Hayman, who 
mailbox. Still.Gior- Changed the locks and banned shares a beachfront 
gio sold to high Gale from the company. house in Malibu 
heaven. $ with his girlfriend, 


By then, though, 
the Haymans’ part- 
i coming apart. According to 
’s Wear Daily reporter Steven Gins- 
berg in his 1989 book Reeking Havoc, The 
Unauthorized Story of Giorgio, the Hay- 
mans’ civilized estrangement went down- 
hill quickly after their 1983 divorce. which 
gave Fred 51 percent of the company and 
Gale 49 percent. Gale, who had chosen the 


Betty Endo, a for- 

mer assistant to 
Steve McQueen and Clint Eastwood. has 
been forced to start all over again. Not that 
he minds. He is determined, in fact, to 
build a company that is bigger and better. 
“It’s like being an athlete in the Olympics.” 
he si T’ve been training my whole life 
for what I’m doing today.” 

—Jamie Diamond 
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THE HEARTBREAK IS REAL FOR COUNTRY 
SINGER LORRIE MORGAN, WHOSE HUSBAND, 
KEITH WHITLEY, DIED AS HER CAREER TOOK OFF 


henever country singer Lorrie Mor- 

gan performs the emotionally 
charged songs from her debut album, 
Leave the Light On, audiences respond with 
tearful applause. For Morgan, whose star 
spent 17 years on the rise, itis sweet music 
indeed. But it doesn’t keep the 30-year-old 
singer from crying herself to sleep at 
night. “A lot of good things happen to 
me,” she says. “But in the past year the 
tragedies have been overwhelming, As 
much as I thank God, I say, “Thanks, but 
please—make ita little easier.’ ” 

She isn’t talking about the vagaries of 

the music business. Devastated at age 16 
by the death of her father, country star 
George (“Candy Kisses”) Morgan, whom 
she calls one of “the two most important 
men in my life,” Morgan lost the second 
last May when her husband, country sing- 
er Keith Whitley, then 33, died from alco- 
hol poisoning while drinking alone at the 
couple’s home near Nashville. Whitley 
scored his first hit, “Miami, My Amy,” in 
1986, the year he and Morgan married. 
His 1988 LP, Don't Close Your Eyes, pro- 
duced three No. | hits, including the 
Country Music Association’s Single of the 
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don’t care what singers come down the 
pike, eith Whitley was 
the best country singer in this world, None 
of them could touch his v 
And no one could stop his drinking, 
“His addiction to alcohol was like a tick- 


SONG! 


ing time bomb,” says Morgan, who tried, 
and failed, to cure Whitley, an alcoholic 
since his teens, by banning all booze from 
their home and keeping a watchful eye. 
“Keith was great for months at a time, 
and then for no reason at all, he’d start 
drinking. Once he started, you literally 
had to tie him down or lock him up to 
make him quit. I tied my robe belt to my 
leg and to his ankle at night so I would 
know if he tried to get out of bed. Other- 
wise he would continue drinking until he 
passed out. I had to rush him to the emer- 
gency room several times in the past be- 
cause he quit breathing; the paramedics 
always got to him in time. I live with that 
yoke of not being home when he died. I 
know if | had been, he would be alive.” 
Morgan, who had been signed by Whit- 
ley’s record label, RCA, in 1988, at his 


“\ don’t know if 
Vllever have 
someone love me 
like Keith loved 
me,’ "sa 's Mor- 
gan, with Whitley 
in 1988, and at 
home, below. 
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urging, was on a promotional tour at the 
time of his death, “I begged my manager 

e me go, but he said I should.” 
mething was wrong 

ed to answer repeated 
phone calls. “My brother-in-law kept call- 
ing Keith, but when there was no answer, 
he went over and found him and tried to 
do CPR. But Keith was gone.” 

She says that when her manager called 
with the news, “I knew Keith was dead 
even before I picked up the phone. But 
when he did tell me, I just lost it.” 

Morgan says that she and her children, 
Jesse Keith, 2, and Morgan, 9, her 
daughter from an earlier marriage, grieve 
still. “Now Jesse goes to sleep every night 
with his father’s tapes playing. That's all 
he has of Keith. Wher ks, ‘Where is 
Daddy?’ I tell him he’s in heaven. Some 
days he'll look up at the sky and say, 
“Daddy up there?’ There are days I don’t 
know if I can even handle it, let alone 
help two children handle i 

Morgan was little more than a child 
herself when she debuted at the Grand 
Ole Opry, singing “Paper Roses,” a tear- 


jerker. “My little 13-year-old knees were 
absolutely knocking,” she says. “But I 
saw Dad standing there just bawling, and 
those people gave me a standing ovation. 
I thought, ‘This is what I’m doing the 
rest of my life.’ I thought it was going to 
be that easy. Little did I know.” 

After her dad died, at 50, in 1975, 
Morgan became a regular at the Opry 
but never managed to make a name out- 
side Nashville. She signed her first record 
contract in 1979, but it lapsed and she 
began to see other “fresher faces’ move 
up the ladder ahead of her. “‘All these 
people who hadn’t been here since dirt 
would come to town and get all these 
deals, and I'd be sitting here thinking, 
‘What have I got to do?’ Then I remem- 
bered Willie Nelson said it took him 15 
years to make it. Now it’s been 15 years 
or so, and it’s happening for me.” 

Thanks, in part, to Whitley, whom she 
began dating late in 1985, several years 
after she split from country musician 
Ron Gaddis. Encouraged and inspired by 
Whitley’s success, Morgan recorded 
Leave the Light On, which was released a 


‘ar Me,” shortly there- 
el am in this tragedy,” Mor- 
gan says, “and I had something I had 
wanted for so long, a hit record.” 
Another single, “Out of Your Shoes, 
went to No. 1, and her current hit, “Five 
Minutes,” has also madeit to the top spot. 
Morgan tries to enjoy the newfound star- 
dom and the nearly nonstop touring that 
comes with it. “The audiences,” she says, 
“are my therapists. The more emotional I 
am, the more I can release the pain.” 
Yet, she says, “it really makes me feel 
iy from home because my 
kids need me.” Following her current 
tour with Clint Black and Alabama, 
Morgan is planning to hole up for a 
while at her new home, a nine-acre 
spread 25 miles north of Nashville. She 
moved there in March, “T’ve seen a dif- 
ference in my kids since we've lived 
here,” she says. “It’s a fresh feeling for 
them. But even in this new house, I feel 
Keith’s presence. I feel him with me.” 
—Steve Dougherty, 
Jane Sanderson in Nashville 
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THE COUNTESS OF ROMANONES COMMANDS 
A DAZZLING CAST IN HER SECOND MEMOIR 
OF ESPIONAGE, THE SPY WENT DANCING 


mpeccably dressed, imperially slim and 

immensely wealthy, the Countess of Ro- 
manones is not unlike the lionesses of 
Manhattan society who lunch at Le 
Cirque: The posture is perfect, the jewelry 
important and the beauty improbably well 
preserved for a woman of 68. She takes her 
Diet Coke from a champagne glass, and 
her pied-a-terre off Park Avenue is done in 
the rich reds favored by her friend the late 
Diana Vreeland. Her address book is 
plump with names such as Nan Kempner, 
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Carolina Herrera and Ivana Trump, and a 
private secretary fields her invitations. 
This, however, is no social X ray who 
amuses herself with trips to Marbella and 
Sotheby’s art auctions; beneath this per- 
fectly tailored size-6 jacket beats the heart 
of an adventure junkie—a former CIA op- 
erative who packed a pearl-handled pistol 
for years and who still adores intrigue. 
“Espionage becomes like a drug,” she 
says. “It makes life very exciting. You 
know things other people don’t know— 
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you're always going under the surface.” 
In New York the Countess of Romano- 
nes (Aline, to her friends) is perched on a 
gilt chair in her living room. In the book- 
case behind her are the Spanish, French 
and Portuguese editions of her splashy 
1987 memoir, The Spy Wore Red—a skillful 
account of a World War II mission in 
which she tracked down Nazi sympathiz- 
ers among the haut monde in Madrid. 
Now she is back on the New York Times 
best-seller list with The Spy Went Danc- 


PAGES 


ing—a delicious tale about the true life 
hunt fora NATO mole in which the 
Duchess of Windsor served as her confed- 
erate. Writing about espionage, she says, 
I stained her since the 1987 death of 
her husband, Luis. “When you’re ina 
book,” she says, “you become obsessed,” 

Her own life has played itself out like a 
romantic thriller, Born in Pearl River, 
N.Y., where her father sold real estate and 
insurance and her mother was a house- 
wife, Aline Griffith marked time as a mod- 
el during the early years of World War II, 
wishing that she could be flying fighter 
planes instead of sashaying down run- 
ways in little black dresses. On a blind 
date in Manhattan, she met a recruiter for 
the Office of Strategic Services—forerun- 
ner of the CIA—and in short order was 
sent as a spy to Madrid, where she was 
told to infiltrate high society and was giv- 
en an expense account for Balenciaga 
gowns. In the course of a perilous assign- 
ment to track down a Nazi agent, she em- 
barked on a cat-and-mouse romance with 
Luis Figueroa y Perez de Guzman el 
Bueno, the Count of Quintanilla and, lat- 
er, of Romanones. Their three-year court- 
ship was derailed several times by secret 
missions; their 1947 nuptials were hailed 
as Spain’s wedding of the year. 

Although even the most ambitious 


screenwriter would have stopped there, 
this heroine couldn’t wait to return to her 
life as a spy. After giving birth to three 
sons (Alvaro, now 39, Luis, 38, and Mi- 
guel, 37) and securing a place in the Best- 
Dressed Hall of Fame, Aline went back to 
work for the Company in 1954, Her con- 
servative husband —who had learned of 
her calling only after they became en- 
gaged—was vehemently opposed to his 


wife’s placing herself in peril, and she told 
him little about her missions. “I thought, 
‘Why burden him?’ ” she says. “Ina way, 
it was selfish. I was trained as a spy very 
early, and it became a part of me. I got ac- 
customed to living with a certain amount 
of tension: I would have frightening en- 
counters, and I would be quaking, and I 
couldn’t tell Luis.” The duplicity took its 
toll—mostly, she says, in the form of “a 
not very elegant diarrhea,” 

In The Spy Went Dancing, she unveils a 
complex story that spans nearly 20 years, 
interweaving a wartime search for art- 
works stolen by Nazis with the hunt for a. 
mole who pilfered NATO secrets during 
the *60s. Aline’s compatriot Wallis War- 
field Simpson plays an impressive sup- 
porting role. A close friend who was con- 
sumed by boredom in her Paris villa, the 
Duchess of Windsor was delighted when 
the Countess asked her in 1966 to help 
make contact with suspects in the NATO 
case, Code-named Willy by the CIA. 
stalked her prey < icy-dress ball 
pumped unwitting informants at Max- 
im’s. “Part of what makes the countes: 
book so wonderful,” says one critic. 
almost incidental look at the high lif 
trigue-filled dinners in Europe’s best res- 
taurants, elegant shooting parties, roman- 
tic festivals in Spain. You just can’t make 
this stuff up.” 

Like Aline, the duchess was compelled 
to keep her spying from her husband; 
while the duke and the count talked about 
golf in the Windsors’ sitting room, Aline 
whispered with Wallis in the boudoir 


After a long day in front of her word processor, the countess walks to an aerobics studio 
in her East Side neighborhood. “It takes the place of a psychiatrist,” she says, laughing. 


about Operation Magic. “What she did, 
she did very well,” says the countess of the 
duchess’s spy work. “She felt that she had 
nothing worthwhile that she was doing 
with her life, so when I mentioned this to 
her, she said, ‘Oh yes, I think I'll have 
those people for dinner.’ She didn’t even 
realize the extent to which she would get 
completely immersed.” 

The persistent rumors branding the 
Windsors themselves as Nazi sympathiz- 
ers are “preposterous,” the countess says. 
“IT know those stories backwards and for- 
wards, and they’re absolutely untrue. The 
duchess was extremely American, and one 
of the most patriotic women I've ever 
known. I would only involve someone in a 
mission if I felt they were totally conscien- 
tious and trustworthy.” 

Of course, the business of spying often 
leads one outside the drawing room, and 
it was the countess herself who took on 
the messiest missions. While on the trail 
of Nazi art thieves, she was obliged to pa- 
tronize a Madrid dressmaker whose dingy 
apartment was thought to harbor stolen 
paintings. Returning to the flat when she 
believed it to be empty, she disguised her- 
self as a shabby crone to get past the por- 
ter. But as she was breaking into crates 
containing the paintings, she was con- 
fronted by the dressmaker’s grown son, 
who came at her with a pair of sewing 
shears. She felled him with a judo thrust 
to the groin and fled. 

More often, though, the countess can 
disarm people with plain charm, In con- 
versation she instinctively gives her unwa- 
vering attention and compliments that are 
almost subliminal. Says her friend Domi- 
nick Dunne (The Two Mrs. Grenvilles): 
“What I like about her is that she zeroes in 
on you when she talks to you—although 
she’s extraordinarily glamorous, she 
doesn’t have any society airs.” 

But she does have the sort of ambition 
that causes delicate shudders among the 
ladies who lunch. “She wanted to have 
this writing career,” says Dunne, “and by 
God, she did it.” These days, the countess 
is at work on a book about thwarting a 
planned assassination of Morocco’s King 
Hassan IT in the 70s—and while many of 
her past assignments must remain se- 
cret, she says that she has several more 
book-length adventures to tell. There is no 
time, she says, to dish or plan dinner par- 
ties. She is leading a double life again, and 
that is how she wants it. “A writer is a kind 
of spy,” she says, “an unconscious spy. 
You use everything that’s ever happened 
to you, and you’re never, ever bored.” 

—Michelle Green 
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“| JUST LAUGHED’ 


Even Lucy and Desi’s daughter saw something newly 
hilarious in the I Love Lucy pilot airing this week 


By Lucie Arnaz 


‘Amaz, with folks framed, says of the pilot, “I never knew it existed.” 


185 


> In this pilot 
scene, Lucy’s robe 
conceals her im- 
pending mother- 

ood. (Lucie ar- 
rived four months 
later.) 


Call it 1 Found Lucy. When Joanne Perez, 
84, peered under a bed in her Orange Coun 
Calif., home last December, she saw a canis 
ter of film labeled Lucy-Desi-Pepito audition. 
She took it to her friend, producer B. Donald 
“Bud” Grant, who had put her up to looking 
for it. Eureka! The film turned out to be the 
39-year-old pilot for 1 Love Lucy. in which 
Mrs. Perez's hiisband, the “Spanish 

clown” Pepito, makes an appearance. (Pepito 
died in 1975.) The episode had been consid- 
ered irretrievably lost for nearly 40 years. 
Now, thanks to the fortunate discovery (and 


A Both mother 
and daughter 
took the cake at 
little Lucie’s first 
birthday party in 
July 1952. 


> Things were 
shakin’ all over 
when Lucie, then 
11, playeda 
soda jerk on The 
Lucy Show in 
1963. 
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with Grant as executive producer), CBS is air- 
ing the show, never before seen on television, 
this Monday (April 30) at 10 P.M. (ET). 

When Lucille Ball and her husband Desi 
Arnaz taped the 34-minute pilot of 1 Love 
Lucy in March 1951, they were just like their 
soon-to-be immortal characters, Lucy and 
Ricky Ricardo: two up-and-coming perform- 
ers eager to expand their audience. In the pi- 
lot, many of the elements that made the show 
aclassic are evident: her double takes, his 
malapropisms, her timing, his musical inter- 
Judes. And as it would so many times, the plot 
concerns Lucy's attempt to cre ash Ricky's act. 

At the time the pilot was filmed (before a 
live audience), Lucy was five months pregnant 
with her daughter, Lucie Arnaz—host of the 
pilot special. In one of her first interviews since 
her mother's death last April, Arnaz, 38, an 
actress married to actor Laurence Luckinbill 
and the mother of three children, spoke with 
Los Angeles bureau chief Scot Haller about 
the pilot and the chemistry between her par- 
ents that made America love | Love Lucy. 


| thought maybe the pilot would make 
me cry or something, but I just laughed. 
Itwas delightful. | thought after a few 
minutes, I would say, “Oh, yeah, I re- 
member seeing this as akid. . . .” But tru- 
ly, [had never seen it. My mother looks so 
completely different than she ended up 
looking as Lucy Ricardo. Her hair was 
longer, and of course, she was much 
heavier because she was so pregnant. 
Watching the pilot, I was struck by how 
unsure she seemed. There are comic pos- 
sibilities that she let go that I think the 
Lucy we knew later would have caught 
and played out and made even funnier. 
Actually, I think the pilot was much 
more my father’s show. I think he’s spec- 
tacular in it. What was incredible is that 
you watch him being tentative at the be- 
ginning, but by the time you get to the ma- 
terial they had been doing in their live act 
on the road, it takes off like gangbusters— 
because they were comfortable with it. 1 
think that’s why my mother always stuck 
with the vicious rehearsal cycle we had. 
Rehearse, rehearse, rehearse. Because the 
more you rehearsed, the more unre- 
hearsed it looks, the more natural it looks. 
My father was a natural wit. He under- 
stood comedy better than people gave him 
credit for, I think. He loved letting the oth- 
er guy get the joke line. He loved being the 
one who reacts to someone else’s humor, 
setting it up and then doing the double 
take. Even in real life, he would do that. 
And he wasn’t afraid to laugh at himself. 
Of course, my mother never was either. 
There’s a moment in the pilot when 
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they’re doing their act and my father seems 
to break character to laugh at my mother. It 
was a bit they did in their act forever and 
ever, in which he asks, “Are you making fun 
of my English?” When I saw that moment 
in the pilot, I thought, you know what, it 
just hit them. It just hit them that they are 
now doing this act as a pilot fora TV show. 
It’s the one point in the show where they 
lock eyes and realize it: Look what we're 
doing, look where we are. It just cracks 
them both up. It comes from each having 
enormous respect for the other's talents, 
which was true all the way through their 
lives together. 

I think the reason the pilot sold is that 
the network saw there could be both 
broad comedy and a sexy love story be- 
tween two people who were very attracted 
to one another. At the beginning of the f 
lot, they start with Lucy and Ricky waking 
up in the morning in their apartment. It's 
so simple and so clever. Rig they 
started with something that every wife and 
husband can identify with—watching 
your husband shave, making those faces 
in the mirror, They did things that eve 


Three Generational macibolk Laces 
daughter, Kate Luckinbill, then 3, joined 
Mom and Grandmom ona 1988 outing. 


body does. So right away 
she’s like me, he’s like my husband 

My mother’s sense of comedy was defi- 
nitely intuitive. I don’t think you can teach 
how to do what she did. She tried to. She 
held these seminars and classes all over 
the place, and I haven't seen any other Lu- 
cille Balls come popping up. She instine- 
tively had a clock inside of her that could 
time a laugh better than anyone else in the 
world. Like the famous routine about 
[putting] eggs in the pants and the shirt, 
from the show where they were out in the 
country raising chickens. Remember? 
Ricky wanted to tango, and she got caught 
with all the eggs when the door opened. 
IU’s the longest laugh ever recorded on 
1 Love Lucy. And to watch her take the hit 
and absorb what was going on after she 
got crunched with the eggs—that’s a les- 
son in comedy in itself, And Pll bet you 
that even after somebody studied that 
scene, nobody else could do it. 

My mother loved television. She hardly 
ever had itoff. [don’tknow what her favorite 
sitcoms were. I don’t think she liked sitcoms: 
very much in general aftera while. Butshe did 
like to watch Wheel of Fortune. Every night. 
Whenever we were eating dinner, it was al- 
ways on. I guess that’s a siteom in itself, 0 
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One year ago, 
Linda Starks’ doctor 
said he could do 


nothing more. 


Today she’s fighting back and 
beating cancer. “The doctor said I 
had five years to live and prescribed 
a drug to calm my nerves. I was 
devastated and terrified, but 
determined to fight back. I decided 
to get another opinion.” 

A friend told Linda about a hospital 
where doctors did not give up hope. 
Where new, innovative treatments are 
available. Linda made an appointment at 
American International Hospital in Zion, 
Illinois. 

After extensive diagnostic testing, four 
doctors met with Linda and told her that 
her cancer could be treated. Linda 
checked in and followed a diet plan — 
loaded with fresh fruits and vegetables, 
vitamins and minerals. Skilled surgeons 
removed another tumor. And 
fractionated-dose chemotherapy, given 
over several days rather than once 
weekly, effectively destroyed the cancer. 

“Today I’m winning,” says Linda, a 
32-year-old mother of two from Milton, 
Pennsylvania. “My bone scans are coming 
out clear which means that my cancer has 
stopped growing.” 


Discover the full range of cancer 
treatment possibilities. For free 
information or to speak with a can- 
cer specialist, call 1-800-FOR-HELP. 
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¥ The romance between Kiefer Sutherland, 23, and 
his Pretty Woman, Julia Roberts, 22, appeared to be 
in full bloom when the couple showed up at New 
York City’s Limelight club for a night on the town. 


A Alec Baldwin, 32, and Kim Basinger, 36, created 

some global warming of their own at an Earth Day 
concert in Manhattan’s Central Park. That’s flower 
child Lisa Bonet, 22, getting close to the heat. 


> Tom Hanks, 33, 

and Bruce Willis, 35, 
were in Manhattan 
shooting The Bonfire of 
the Vanities, based on 
Tom Wolfe’s novel. 
Tom stars as a yuppie a 
bond salesman, Bruce 
asa sleazy reporter. 


4 Ex-227 star Jackée. 33, and her actor fiancé, 
Dick Anthony Williams, 48, nuzzled in Santa Mon- 
ica at a benefit for children with AIDS. She’s work- 
ing on a pilot for NBC in which she plays a singer. 
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“if Uhadn’t mar- 
ried John, | proba- 
bly would have 
been a simple 
housewife grow- 
ing old,” says 
Jody. 


PLEADING POVERTY AND DEMANDING MONEY, 
JOHNNY CARSON’S FIRST WIFE TELLS 
THE SAD SECRETS OF HER TROUBLED MARRIAGE 


he hair is done in an unglamorous 

bob, and the face is lined and weary. 
At 63, Jody Wolcott Carson looks like 
anything but a former wife of one of 
America’s highest-paid celebrities. A no- 
mad who reckons that she has lived in 28 
places in the last 30 years, she owns little 
save two knit dresses, a handful of 
books and three shopping bags crammed 
with flotsam from former lives. In one is 
a squirrel’s nest of tabloid clippings sent 
by her 87-year-old mother in Nebras- 


ka—stories about the man whom Jody 
married at 22, the father of her three 
sons, and whom she has not seen—ex- 
cept on television—since the mid-’60s. 

Sitting in the small one-bedroom 
apartment she is renting temporarily in 
New York City, she allows that people are 
usually skeptical when she says she is the 
first of Johnny Carson’s four wives. “No- 
body ever really believes me,” she says. 
“They think I’m quite loony—I’m obvi- 
ously a very suspicious character.” 


Photograph by Harry Benson 


A recluse who says that she loathes 
talking about herself, Jody is speaking 
out these days on the advice of Raoul 
Felder, the high-profile New York City 
divorce lawyer who is suing Carson on 
her behalf. Claiming that she can’t live 
on the $13,500 yearly stipend that she 
now receives from Carson, she is peti- 
tioning him to up the ante to $120,000— 
amodest sum, she says, given his $40 
million a year income. “I’m just so wor- 
ried about my future,” she says. “Wom- 


“I thought it was 
fun being in the 
limelight,” says 
Jody (with Carson 
and, from right, 
Chris, Rick and 
Cory in 1953). 
When they lived 
inLA. (eloal) 
she dyed her hair 
blond to look 
more Hollywood. 


en live along time in my family, and I have 
to do something about it while I still have 
the energy. It’s something I’ve put off for a 
very long time.” 

Felder—who has represented such exes 
as Robin Givens and Lisa Gastineau—is 
banking that public sympathy will be with 
Jody. “If Carson wins this case, he’s going 
to lose,” he says. “There’s nothing attrac- 
tive about paying the mother of his three 
children $13,500 a year.” 

Carson, whose lawyers will square off 
against Felder in a Manhattan court on 
Tuesday (May 1), has given no sign 
whether he will wage a full-dress battle 
against Jody. Legal entanglements with 
his exes are nothing new, of course, and 
take-my-wife jokes have become a Tonight 
Show standard. Both his 1972 split from 
Joanne Copeland and his 1985 divorce 
from Joanna Holland were attended by 
heated negotiations; reportedly, Joanne 
received a lump sum of $160,000, a valu- 
able art collection and $75,000 a year; Jo- 
anna walked away with more than $20 mil- 
lion in cash and property. 

Carson refuses to speak about the suit. 
Soon after Felder contacted his lawyers, he 
issued a statement saying “I will not dis- 
cuss my personal life through trash TV or 
tabloid journalism.” When a television 
crew stopped him recently in an L.A. park- 
ing lot, he swore at the reporter. For their 
part, exes Joanne and Joanna have been 
notably restrained in their comments. 
“Johnny has a very Midwestern attitude 
about [financial obligations], and he is a 
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generous man,” says Joanne. Adds Joan- 
na: “Jody has always had problems with 
Johnny that she hasn’t resolved, but I think 
he will do the right thing by her. After all, 
she was his first love.” 

The daughter of a civil engineer and a 
housewife, Jody Wolcott was 21 and an art 
major at the University of Nebraska when 
she met John Carson. On their first date in 
1948, she recalls, “he was cold, aloof and 
distant.” Still, she was captivated by the 
senior from Norfolk, Nebr., and she soon 
began working as an assistant in the magic 
act that he took to milkmen’s conventions 
and American Legion halls. 

In 1949 John and Jody were married and 


> After he wed 
Joanne (with 
Johnny in 1967), 
Carson’s ines be- 

Jan spendin. 
modo theirt time 
with him. 


settled in Omaha, where the ambitious Car- 
son plugged away as a disc jockey and talk 
show host. “He wasn’t really around that 
much,” remembers Jody. “He was always. 
working.” The pace (and the marital ten- 
sions) stepped up in 1951, when the two 
moved to Los Angeles with their year-old 
son, Chris: Johnny worked long hours as an 
announcer at a local CBS affiliate, and the 
pregnant Jody began to suspect that he was 
seeing other women. At one point, she later 
told journalist Laurence Leamer (author of 
the 1989 Carson biography King of the 
Night), “he told me he had slept with [a fel- 
low employee in Omaha]. [ couldn’t imag- 
ine why he would tell me.” 

After second son Rick was born in June 
1952, Jody says she tried desperately to re- 
capture Carson’s attention. “I even dyed 
my hair blond,” she remembers. By her ac- 
count, her only mission during their years 
together was to please Johnny. “That’s the 
way marriages were in Nebraska,” she 
Men were very dominating.” Jody 
charges in her recent court filing that Car- 
son engaged in repeated physical violence 
against her beginning in 1952. (Carson re- 
fuses to comment.) “John was violent; 
he drank,” she claims. “It was mostly at 
night when the kids were in bed. In the 
morning he would wake up and leave the 
house, and I wouldn’t see him for a couple 
of days. We never discussed it.” 

By 1957, she says, the two were com- 
pletely at odds. Carson had become the 
host of ABC’s Who Do You Trust?, and the 
couple had moved with their three boys toa 
palatial house in Harrison, N.Y. But the 
abuse and the infidelity continued, she 


claims, and her psychiatrist advised di- 
vorce. She says Carson flew into a rage 
when she suggested that they separate; in 
September 1959, however, he moved out, 
and their lawyers went to work, 

Jody obtained a Mexican divorce in 
1963, and she was granted $15,000 a year 
in alimony, $7,500 in child support and 15 
percent of Carson’s gross earnings over 
$100,000, But she claims that Carson con- 
tinued to threaten to seek full custody of 
their children, and she was beset by anxiety 
attacks. After contemplating suicide, Jody 
spent three weeks at a psychiatric hospi- 
tal, then moved to a halfway house in War- 
ren, Conn., for one year. In 1970, she wed 
New York City art director Don Buckley— 
in part, she says, to strengthen her case if 
Carson sued for custody. 

Although she allows that Carson contin- 
ued to pay alimony, Jody claims that he fell 
behind in handing over a percentage of his 
income. Shortly before her remarriage, she 
contacted her lawyer, who struck a deal 
with Carson’s attorneys. Though there is 
now some confusion about the terms, itap- 
pears that she agreed to give up her claim 
on his earnings in return for $160,000 plus 
0 a year until 1999. Says Felder, 
whose attempts to modify this arrange- 
mentare based on the fact that the Carsons 
were divorced in Mexico: “She gave up 
millions and millions of dollar: 

According to Jody, the years since her 
1973 split from Buckley have been lonely. 
She is long since estranged from sons 
Cory, 36 (a guitar player who lives in Ha- 
7 (who has worked in TV) and 
is, 39 (an erstwhile golf pro who lives in 


Florida). “We've sort of lost touch,” she 
says of the boys, who reportedly each re- 
50,000 a year from Carson, “Boys 
often treat their mothers the way their fa- 
thers treat their wives.” 

Just getting by on her stipend and 
some savings, Jody says, “I’m in limbo 
right now, but I’m also probably a lot 
happier than most of the people I know 
I'm not married to a man I don’t like. 1 


V Third wife Joan- 
na (with Johnny 
in 1972) has got- 
ten the most mon- 
ey of Carson’s ex- 
wives. 


don’t have a job I don’t like. I’m pretty 
free... . | just hate to look back on all 
this—it makes me so sad.” As for her ex, 
she says, “It isn’t really going to matter at 
this point what anybody says about him. 
What stars do in their private lives is curi- 
ous, but it doesn’t affect how people like 
them on television.” | —Michelle Green, 
Sue Carswell in New York City 
and Eleanor Hoover in L.A. 


<< Of fourth wife 
Alex Mass Car- 
son (with Johnny 
in LA. in 1987), 
Jody says, “I 
think she’s abso- 
lutely beautiful.” 
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“A subtle notion 
of competition is 
unavoidable but 
constructive,” 
says Peter, left, 
with David in their 
Paris hangout. 


here was a moment in Paris, during the 

Bastille Day bicentennial celebrations 
last summer, when Raisa Gorbachev, on a 
well-guarded walking tour of the Place de 
la Bastille, thought she spotted Peter Turn- 
ley, the young American who has so often 
photographed her husband. Raisa nudged 
Gorbachev and indicated the young 
man—who was, in fact, Peter Turnley’s 
twin brother, David, also a photographer. 

“Mikhail Gorbachev came over and ex- 
tended his hand, and the bodyguards 
cleared the crowd so I could take pic- 
tures,” says David with a laugh. “Of 
course, I took advantage.” 

It would have been a good picture in 
any case. For not only are the 34-year-old 
Turnley brothers almost identical physi- 
cally, there are striking professional simi- 
larities as well. Both are based in Paris but 


Photographs by Gerard Planchenault 
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PRIZES BRING DOUBLE EXPOSURE FOR 
GLOBE-TROTTING NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER 
TWINS PETER AND DAVID TURNLEY 


spend 70 percent of their time traveling 
the world. Both are regarded as rising 
stars of photojournalism: David, a staff 
photographer for the Detroit Free Press, 
just won the feature photography Pulitzer 
prize for his portfolio documenting the 
1989 upheavals in China and Eastern Eu- 
rope; Peter's work regularly appears on 
the cover of Newsweek. And both Turnleys 
will receive awards from the Overseas 
Press Club this month. 

Often, they end up covering the same 
stories. But are they competitive with one 
another? “We have a chance to witness 
events that make history, s Peter. 
“The challenge of communicating them 
through photography is just so superior to 
competition with anybody else.” During 
the Tiananmen Square massacre in Bei- 
jing, he stood on David's shoulders to get 
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> David's shot of 
a young man chis- 
eling away the a 
Berlin Wall was 
part of his Pulitzer 
annie 


we 


es 


<4 David's 1988 <4 Peter captured 
book on South AE the joyous home- 
Sr paeeahrs coming of re- 

shot of defiant on) leased Mideast 
mourners at a fu- oe hostage David Ja- 
neral in Duncan cobsen in this 
Village. 1986 photo. 


Y Peter, who 
shot this midwife 
at workin Bukha- 
ra, says of the 
Turnleys’ work, 
“Human experi- 
ence is our mutu- 
al interest.” 


> David interprets 
the many 
amazed stares 
the brothers got in 
China as ‘See, 
Westerners do all 
look alike!” 


A Both brothers 
had cameras 
smashed by sol- 
diers in Tianan- 
men Square, 
where David 
framed this 
protester. 


a picture of a makeshift 
morgue. 

In fact, the tumultuous 
events in China inspired 
the twins’ first collabora- 
tion. A collection of their 
photos of the student 
protest and its bloody af- 
termath, called Beijing 
Spring, was published last 
year to critical acclaim. 

The Turnleys were 
born in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
the youngest, collectively, 
of four children of Wi 
liam, a dentist, and Eliza- 
beth Ann, a pianist 
turned music teacher. As 
children, the twins were 
serious about sports. 
Then at age 16, Peter 
broke both wrists playing 
football. To divert him while he was re- 
covering, his parents gave him a camera 
and a book by French photographer Henri 
Cartier-Bresson. Peter was soon taking 
pictures for the school newspaper. David 
started to share his brother’s passion, and 
afterward both boys took a course with a 
local portrait artist. 

“Tused to see photographers at football 
games and wonder, ‘Why don’t they want 
to play’ ‘ays David. “Then I realized 


that photography was a means to [cap- 
ture] elements of life that I thought were 
important and were often passed over.” 

Atage 17, still with only one camera be- 
tween them, David and Peter sold their 
first pictures: an essay on McClellan 
Street in Fort Wayne’s inner city. Pub- 
lished in a photo magazine, it brought 
them enough to buy a Nikon. 

Both twins earned degrees in French lit- 
erature at the University of Michigan, and 
both dropped out briefly—at different 
times—for sojourns in Paris. Then they 
embarked on independent careers that 
have followed strangely parallel paths. 

Peter returned to Paris after college and 
worked as a printer and a photographer's 
assistant before moving out on his own as 
a free lance; since ’84, he has worked for 
Newsweek—and shot 22 covers. Peter may 
have photographed Gorbachev more than 
any other Western photographer, but 
some of his strongest images are of ordi- 
nary people: faces of grief in Armenia, 
starvation in Somalia and dislocation 
among Afghan refugees in Pakistan. 

David, meanwhile, hired on in 1980 
with the Detroit Free Press. Two years later 
he convinced the paper to let him doc 
ment the plight of refugee Palestinians 
around the world. It won him an Overseas 
Press Club Award and launched his career 
in foreign news. In 1985 he moved to Jo- 
hannesburg—the only American newspa- 
per photographer, he believes, based full- 
time in South Africa. His photos, many of 
which were shot in defiance of government 
regulations, captured the anguish of that 
volatile country and were collected in his 
widely praised 1988 book, Why Are They 
Weeping? By that time, however, the South 
African authorities had refused to renew 
his work permit, and David was forced to 
leave South Africa in late 1987. Shortly be- 
fore he left, he met Karin Louw, now 30, a 


marketing director for a photo lab. They 
were married in April 1989 in Paris. 

The brothers were in East Berlin last 
fall to cover the fall of the Wall; then they 
spent Christmas in Romania. In February 
they were both dispatched to South Africa 
to await the release of Nelson Mandela. 
David was still there when he got news of 
his Pulitzer. Just as the phone call came in 
from Detroit, two AP colleagues banged 
on his hotel door, armed with champagne. 
David poured one bottle on his head, then 
invited the hotel staff, whom he has 
known for many years, up for an im- 
promptu celebration. They sang Beatles 
songs and drank until 4 A.M.—but not be- 
fore David had shared the news with Peter, 
who retired to their favorite Paris restau- 
rant and celebrated with the waiters. “I 
want to dedicate the award to the people I 
photographed in the revolutions around 
the world,” says David. “What happened 
last year was a moving piece of histo- 
ry, and the award celebrates that as much 
as my photography.” —Joyce Wadler, 

Cathy Nolan in Paris 


A “He loves peo- 
ple, that’s the im- 
portant thing,” 
says wife Karin, 
Rees David 
pack for anew 
assignment. 


4 Bachelor Peter 
uses the refrigera- 
for in his Paris flat 
mostly to store 
film and often 
meets David for 
breakfast, 
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Instructor Joanie 
Robinson dem- 
onstrates a 
queenly smile 
for Tressa Simp- 
son while (be- 


low) Cynthia 
Messerly helps 
Jaime Bergman 
do her eyes. 


4 Emilee Lott, 
lef, primps 
with her sister 
Elaine Oker- 
lund and mom 
Pauline. 


> Trisha Kurek 
is a winner al- 
ready in her 
mother Dava’s 
eyes. 


AT THE RODEO QUEEN CLINIC, 
COWGIRL BEAUTIES LEARN 
HORSE AND FASHION SENSE 


netime rodeo queen Joanie Thompson Robinson, 29 (Miss 

Rodeo Utah of 1982), is telling about the demands of reign 
dates. “Once, as I was proudly carrying the flag through a 
crowded arena, my hat came off,” she recalls, “but that was 
nothing compared to the wig. There I was, wigless before hun- 
dreds of people. When the clown threw my hairpiece up in the air 
and shot it, I thought I would die.” 

To city folks, being a rodeo queen may look as easy as falling 
off a horse—a matter of good legs, long hair and a plenitude of 
spangles—but that just shows what city folks know. Here at Utah 
State University in Logan during the eighth annual Rodeo 
Queen Clinic, 40 bright-eyed cowgirls from eight Western states 
have assembled to learn such quirks of queening as mounting a 
horse gracefully while squeezed into skintight pants, fixing your 
hair so it holds up under a ten-gallon hat, and even hat-shap- 
ing (steam it with a teakettle so the brim curls). 

The school is run by J’;Wayne McArthur, 54, a horsemanship 
instructor who was judging a Utah rodeo queen contest in 1983 
when the inspiration struck him. “There’s nothing prettier than a 
girl ina tight pair of pants, a cowboy hat and boots,” says McAr- 
thur, “but half the girls were mounting the horse incorrectly or 
riding like a dude. In-depth training was sorely needed.” The 
three-day, $125 clinic was foaled, and its students are grateful. “I 
want more than anything to be crowned princess of the West Jor- 
dan Stampede,” declares Utahan Jaime Bergman, 14. 

Such crowns don’t come cheap. “Hats cost $60 to $200, suits 
$300, and a good pair of boots is another $200,” says Lani 
Parker, 20, from Arizona. But Becky Madsen of May, Idaho, 11, 
isn’t altogether sure all this froufrou is right. “A cowgirl goes out 
even when it’s 10 below zero,” Becky says proudly. “She can get 
a drink facedown in the water without getting her hair wet and 
she can step in manure without saying, ‘Oh, ick!” 

“But now my mom says it’s time I started acting like a lady,” 
Becky adds, with less enthusiasm, “so that’s why I'm here.” O 


4J'Wayne 
McArthur and 
Tamra Lee 
Fullmer teach 
saddle mount- 
ing; Miss Ro- 
deo Utah 
Kristy Hughes 
does some 
flag-waving. 


4. Candace 
Summers, far 
left, and Chris- 
tie Sharp listen 
as instructor 
Debbie Jones 
runs through 
a list of make- 
up tips. 
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CHATTER BY PETER CASTRO 


Twin Peaks punk DANA 
ASHBROOK, who plays 
the incorrigible Bobby 
Briggs on ABC’s hot 
new series, is grappling 
with the consequences 
of television’s most tan- 
talizing whodunit plot 
since J.R. was blasted 
on Dallas 10 years ago. 
“Everyone wants to 
know, everyone,”’ says 
Ashbrook, 22, referring 
to the murder of Laura 
Palmer, the local teen 
queen. “I mean my 
mom and dad call and 
say, ‘We gotta know 
who did if! We gotta 
know!’ I can’t tell them, 
and they get kind of 
peeved at me, but what 
can | do? | know who 
did it, but I’m not telling 
them, no way. My 
dad’s a talker, and he’d 
probably spill the 

beans to his class [he is 
a drama teacher].” Ash- 
brook confesses, how- 
ever, to putting his girl- 
friend in the know. “I 
have to live with her 
and sleep in the same 
bed with her, and if | 
didn’t tell her, I'd be out 
the door.”” 


HEF’S NEWEST PLAYMATE 


When HUGH HEFNER’s wife, KIMBERLY CON- 
RAD, 26, delivered their first child, son MAR- 
STON GLENN, on April 9, Playboy’s founder 
paced the waiting-room floor. “Kimberly didn’t 
want me in the delivery room, ys Hef, 64, who 
has two grown children, DAVID, 35, and CHRIS- 
TIE, 37, from his previous marriage. “And I didn't 
really want to be there. She just felt it was a time 
of embarrassment. She's a very private person. 
[Witnessing the delivery] is not a mental image 
that I want to carry with me—I'm a very romantic 
guy. The support that I supplied was emotional.” 
Does Hefner 
think his new 
family-man 
image will hurt 
business? 
“Quite the 
contrary,” 
Hefner says. 
“America loves 
aredeemed 
sinner.” 


NEW DIRECTIONS 


Director JONATHAN (Married to the Mob) 
DEMME, 46, has learned that staying on top in 
Hollywood means eventually producing the 
goods. Demme traded in his director's hat, tem- 
porarily, for that of producer on the new ALEC 
BALDWIN thriller, Miami Blues, which was di- 
rected by GEORGE ARMITAGE. “It made me ap- 
preciate what a producer does,” said Demme at 
a recent Women in Film panel discussion in New 
York City. “In your own way you're working very 
hard for the movie, and then you 
have to cross your fingers that 
the people out there are actually 
doing a great job of it. It’s like a 
mechanic who's working fe- 
verishly in the pit stop, but 
then you watch the car 
drive away and the 
real race begins, and 
you're left back in 
the pit.” 


ALTAR-ED 


STATES 
When Corky 
Sherwood 
(played by 
FAITH FORD) 
gets married 
on the May 21 
episode of 
CBS's Murphy 
Brown, the 
groom’s mom 
will be played 
by FRANCES 
BERGEN. She’s the real-life mom of CANDICE 
BERGEN, who plays the sitcom’s title character. 
Did Mrs. Bergen ever worry, when her daughter 
waited until she was 34 to wed director LOUIS 
MALLE, that she herself would never be the 
mother of the bride? “Yes,” she says. “I couldn’t 
understand it at all, Not that Candice didn’t have 
opportunities—they were lined up—but here she 
had been this golden girl, so to speak, blessed 
with great looks, humor and intelligence, and it 
just didn’t make any sense that she was still sin- 
gle in her early 30s. She was apologizing to 

me for not being married because she felt I was 
being greatly disappointed. She'd say, ‘Mom, I 
just haven’t met Mr. Right,’ and I told her, 
‘Please, just don’t wait as long as your father 
ventriloquist EDGAR BERGEN, who married 
Frances when he was 42].’” 


ON HER 
MARRY WAY 


Great Britain’s PRIN- 
CESS ANNE has 

been officially sepa- 
rated from her hus- 
band, Capt. MARK 
PHILLIPS, for seven months, but she took 
umbrage recently when a British television 
interviewer had the cheek to ask the Prin- 
cess whether she planned on remarrying. 
“You are jumping the gun,” said Anne, 39, 
using her frostiest royal voice. “You are 
jumping hundreds of guns. I’m separated, 
not divorced—I’m not ready to marry.’” 
Next question, please. 
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PEOPLE READER 


if you buy your new Armstrong floor now, 
you can take advantage of a limited time 
offer at your nearby oscOne retailer! 


Please see other side 
for program details 


Nie have a special opportunity to save 
on Armstrong’s best floor coverings. 


During the month of May, many Armstrong retailers are 
offering a $2 per square yard rebate on your favorite designs 
and colors. Save on the following Armstrong products: 
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Trans Sport. 
The Pontiac 


It’s the space vehicle of the '90s from 
the people who build Excitement. 
Depending on the model, there's 
cabin space for five, six or seven plus 
launch equipment like a specially 
cammed 3.1L V6 and front-wheel 
drive. And speaking of aeronautics, 
Trans Sport's sleek shape lets it slice 
through the atmosphere with a 


panels are made of a composite 
>; material that resists impacts and 

never rusts. Inside, there’s an 
ergonomically sculpted steering 
wheel and analog gauges. Also, 
its modular seats can be easily 
rearranged, their backs folded for a 
table-like surface, tipped up for 
added floor area, or removed entirely 
lower coefficient of drag than to produce 112.6 cu ft of cargo space. 
any other minivan made or sold in Itall helps make Trans Sport® the 
America by any of GM's competitors. ____ = perfect vehicle to take you and the 
What's more, Trans Sport's body crew where no van has gone before. 


PONTIAC. 


Lh UILD 
Call Toll-Free 1-800-888-2997 For More Product Information. ——~s ~\ 
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- REFRESH — 
as FORLESS 


Mfr. suggested retail price 


15 mg ‘‘tar)' 1.0 mg nicotine 
av. per Cigarette by FTC method. Phitip 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


